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This Issue in Brief 


“Alcoholism: Nature of the Problem” is the 
first of two articles on alcoholism by Dr. Selden 
D. Bacon, Yale University sociologist. In the 
article appearing in this issue he clarifies com- 
mon misconceptions about alcoholism, discusses 
the compulsive and progressive nature of the 
alecoholic’s drinking, and describes various types 
of drinkers, In his second article he will comment 
on the extent of alcoholism in present American 
life and suggest available methods of therapy 
and possible steps toward prevention. 


Alcoholics Anonymous is widely acclaimed as 
a hopeful approach to the treatment of alcohol- 
ism. More than 30 penal and correctional institu- 
tions are known to have established A.A. chap- 


ters and probation and parole officers are in-— 


creasingly utilizing the facilities of local A.A. 


organizations. “I Believe You Guys Mean It,” 


a vivid portrayal of the Alcoholics Anonymous 
program, is written by an A.A, member recom- 


mended for the assignment by The Alcoholic 
Foundation. 


Recent homicides among youth have greatly 
disturbed an alarmed public and also have caused 
considerable concern among those engaged in 
the prevention and control of delinquency and 
crime. In an enlightening and provocative article, 
“Homicide Among Children,’ Dr. Ralph S. 
Banay, former Sing Sing psychiatrist and at 
present a member of the medical faculty at 
Columbia University, presents the findings of a 
5-year follow-up study of 20 young persons who 
have been involved in homitide. The study is an 
outgrowth of one phase of research projects on so- 
cial deviations conducted at Columbia University. 


Those dealing with delinquents and criminals 


need a common scientific basis for their work 


if they ever hope to eliminate the many inde- 
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fensible methods of dealing with offenders today, 
declares Criminologist Albert Morris of Boston 
University. In his sound and forthright article, 
“Wanted: A Core of Basic Knowledge for the 
Prevention and Control of Delinquency and 
Crime,” Professor Morris outlines what he be- 
lieves must be accomplished before workers in 
the field of prevention and treatment of delin- 
quency and crime can achieve professional stat- 
ure and recognition as well as effectiveness in 
their cooperative efforts. 


To what extent should parents be held respons- 
ible for the behavior of their children? What 
are the devices by which parental control is 
maintained? What are some parental attitudes 
which contribute to delinquent behavior? These 
are some of the questions answered by Chester 
C. Scott, Illinois’ Assistant Superintendent of 
Delinquency Prevention, in his readable and 
informative article, “Chiseling on the Moulds 
of Character.” 


The Montefiore Special School at Chicago is 
nationally known for its progressive curriculum 
for the education of the socially maladjusted 
child. Edw. H. Stullken, principal of the School, 
and one of the country’s leaders in the organ- 
ization of specialized programs for exceptional 
children, discusses in “A Philosophy for the 
Education of the Socially Maladjusted’”’ some 
basic principles for developing a program for 
the child who deviates from the so-called “‘nor- 
mal’ child and tests the patience and ingenuity 
of teachers and principals. 


The significant role of the visiting teacher in 
the prevention of delinquency is being increas- 
ingly recognized by school systems throughout 
the United States. Dr. Harry J. Baker, Director 
of the Psychological Clinic for Detroit’s public 
schools, shows in his article, “The Visiting 
Teacher Program and Delinquency Prevention,” 
how Michigan’s program of visiting teachers 
is applied to Detroit schools. 


Judge Gustav L. Schramm, university pro- 
fessor for 30 years, holder of the doctor of phil- 


osophy degree, and juvenile court judge at Pitts. 
burgh since 1934, is the author of “A Juvenile 
Court is a Court of Equity.” In his concise, 
thoughtfully-prepared article Judge Schramm 
reaffirms that juvenile courts are non-crimina] 


courts and as courts of equity represent the 


State’s way of promoting the welfare of the 
child. 


In essence, probation work is social work in 
an authoritarian setting and is an educational 
or treatment process which, to be effective, must 
be carefully planned to meet the problems in- 
herent in each case, asserts Chief Probation Of- 
ficer Irving W. Halpern of New York City’s 
Court of General Sessions. In “Probation Means 
Planned Treatment” Mr. Halpern sets forth 
basic principles underlying planned therapy and 
warns of the dangers of substituting haphazard 
hit-or-miss “helping” for intelligent planned 
treatment processes. 


“When a Felon Needs a Friend” depicts the 
work of prisoners’ aid agencies. For 23 years 
the author, Mrs. Ruth Baker, has been Superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin Service Association 
which is one of the leading prisoner-aid organ- 
izations in the country. In her article, Mrs. Baker 
realistically points out the need to break down 


‘notions held by prisoners that ~prisoner-aid 


workers are merely “uplifters” and “‘do-gooders.” 
She also emphasizes the need to achieve greater 
recognition of the important role that can be 
played by prisoner-aid societies in rehabilitation 
programs. 


A controversial issue of long standing is the 
question of fingerprinting juvenile offenders. 
Beginning on page 44, L. Clark Schilder, Warden 
of the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okla., 
and former Inspector-in-Charge of the FBI’s 
Identification Division, gives his reasons why 
juvenile offenders should be fingerprinted. Up- 
holding the other side of the question is Juve- 
nile Court Judge Victor B. Wylegala of Erie 
County (Buffalo), N. Y. Readers of FEDERAL 
PROBATION are invited to comment on the two 
points of view expressed. 


be deserving of consideration. 


_. All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may -|. 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
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Alcoholism: Nature of the Problem’ 


By SELDEN D. BACON, PH. D. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Yale University 


REAT social problems can be disregarded 
| or responded to ineffectively if they have 
been carefully hidden, as in the case of venereal 
diseases, or if they are loudly and continuously 
talked about in distorted and misleading ways. 
This last has been the development in the field 
of alcoholism. As a result, new attempts to meet 
the problems of alcoholism are confronted with 
a task of uprooting old and fallacious concep- 
tions in addition to the task of presenting new 
and more efficient responses to this age old 
problem. 


Common Misconceptions 


To list some of the most common distortions: 
Alcohol is the cause of alcoholism; drunkenness 
and alcoholism are the same thing; alcoholism 
is often inherited and (completely incompatible 
with this and equally fallacious) alcoholism is 
due to lack of will power; alcohol is a stimulant; 
alcohol damages nervous tissue; alcohol causes 
60 or 80 or 100 percent of crime; most alcoholics 
come from the lowest social strata; “It Never 

Could Happen To Me”; and so on and so on. 
All these ideas are fallacious, and this can be 
proved by logic, by facts, and by experimentation. 
But to have people accept the proofs and act 
accordingly is far from easy. 

To appreciate the nature and extent of alcohol- 
ism, it is necessary to realize that there is a 
large body of organized misinformation and that 
this and the accompanying misconceptions are 
a part of the casual, undefined thinking of many, 
many Americans. Unless this is realized, all that 
follows will be useless or misused. If one believes, 
for example, that alcoholism is a deviation from 
morality and that deviations from morality 
should be punished, then, no matter what other 
knowledge or conceptions are present, one is 
going to punish the alcoholic by attitude, words, 
imprisonment, or otherwise. Punishment, how- 
ever, will not alleviate, cure, or prevent any 
sickness, whether mumps, mental disease, or 
alcoholism. To this, the answer of the man with 


*Eprror’s Nore: This is the first of a series of two articles by 
Dr. Bacon on the subject of alcoholism. In the April-June issue of 
PROBATION will be published the second article which will 


— the extent of the problem and methods of therapy and pre- 
ion. 


unconsciously distorted training is almost sure. 
He knows that Tom, Dick, or Harry, punished 
after being drunk, never got drunk again or 
never took a drink again. He does not realize 
that this observation is irrelevant because drunk- 
enness and alcoholism are quite different things. 
Misconceptions pile upon misconceptions. It 
might have been better, for any ultimate solution, 
if this problem had been hidden rather than have 
been so loudly, so continuously, and so mistakenly 
talked about. 


Compulsive Nature of Alcoholic’s Drinking 


What is an alcoholic? Alcoholics may be dis- 
tinguished from other drinkers primarily by the 
purpose for which they drink, Some people drink 
to fulfill a religious ritual, others in order to be 
polite, still others for a good time, or to make 
friends, to experiment, show off, get warm or 
cool, quench thirst, or because they like a par- 
ticular alcoholic beverage as a condiment, or be- 
cause they want to go on a spree. None of these 
is the purpose of the alcoholic, although he might 
claim any or all to satisfy some questioner. The 
alcoholic drinks because he has to if he is to go 
on living. He drinks compulsively; that is, a 
power greater than rational planning brings him 
to drinking and to excessive drinking. Most al- 
coholics hate liquor, hate drinking, hate the taste, 
hate the results, hate themselves for succumbing, 
but they can’t. stop. Their drinking is as com- 
pulsive as the stealing by a kleptomaniac or the 
continual hand-washing of a person with a. neu- 
rosis about cleanliness. It is useful to think of 
their drinking behavior as a symptom of some 
inner maladjustment which they do not under- 
stand and cannot control. The drinking may be 
the outward, obvious accompaniment of this 
more basic and hidden factor. 

From this statement alone it can be seen that 
alcoholism and drunkenness are different phe- 
nomena. All alcoholics exhibit drunkenness, but 
many who get drunk are not alcoholics. For ex- 
ample, the college boy on a spree, or a member of 
a group which drinks regularly (and usually to 
excess) on specific occasions, such as holidays, 
reunions, Saturday nights, may or may not get 
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drunk, but they are not alcoholics unless their 
drinking is compulsive, brought about by some 
inner need or unresolved conflict. 


Progressive Nature of Alcoholism 


Compulsive drinking is a progressive condition. 
Its course may be rapid or extremely slow. Some 
few persons exhibit wild drinking behavior and 
uncontrollable need for alcohol immediately fol- 
lowing their introduction to drinking, These in- 
dividuals are probably in the category of psychot- 
ics; their alcoholism may be very obvious, but in 
actuality it is only a minor symptom of a major 
disease. 

A great many alcoholics have a history of 10 
or 15 years of relatively controlled drinking. 
Sometimes in their career they may have expe- 
rienced a few “blackouts” during drunkenness; 
they may have started sneaking a few drinks 
more than their companions. After a while it 
began to happen that on occasions when they 
“only intended to have a couple” they wound up 
drunk. They may have developed a need to ration- 
alize their heavy drinking. Solitary drinking, 
morning drinking, and benders may appear as a 
regular practice anywhere from 4 to 7 years after 
the first blackouts. By this time the stage of 
alcoholism has been achieved, but it may not be 
recognized by the individual or by more than a 
few intimates. Attempts at control or at changing 
the pattern of drinking may follow. Feelings of 
remorse become persistent. The individual be- 
comes. socially isolated. He may develop deep 
anxieties, tremors, obvious physical symptoms. 
It may be 7 to 10 years from the time of his first 
“blackout” 15 years since his first drink. By now, 
however, he is recognized by all, perhaps even 
by himself, as an alcoholic. Some may take only 
three years to reach the undoubted stage of 
alcoholism.! 


Clinical Picture of the Alcoholic 


A clinical description of the alcoholic as he 
appears in the final stages may conclude this 
statement answering the question “What is an 
alcoholic.” No two alcoholics are identical. Some 
are sufficiently different to be labeled as different 
types. Nevertheless there are enough common 
characteristics in addition to the compulsive 

‘1. This description is derived entirely from Jellinek, E. M. 
“Phases in the Drinking History of Alcoholics, Analysis of a Survey 
Conducted by the Grapevine, Official Organ of Alcoholics Anonymous,” 


No. 5 in Memoirs of the Section of Studies on Alcohol, Yale University, 
New Haven, 1946. 


nature of the drinking and the progressive nature 
of the affliction to allow a general statement, 

Physically, many alcoholics in the later stages 
of this condition are characterized by under- 
nourishment, highly irregular routine, inade- 
quate sleep, and an over-all attitude of hopeless- 
ness, plus unrelieved tension. As a result they 
are highly susceptible to accidents and to other 
diseases. It should be carefully noted that these 
are not directly effects of alcohol. They follow 
upon the behavioral consequences of continued 
excessive drinking. Not all alcoholics present 
this picture since they may be closely protected 
by family, friends, or independent means. 

Psychologically the alcoholic in the later and | 
last stages of this illness is characterized (1) by 
being in continual and awful pain, (2) by a set 
of responses which may be summed up as im- 
maturity, and (8) by an over-all attitude of 
extreme egocentricity. 
~ The pain is not merely or even importantly 
related to the physical aspects of his condition or 
the inconveniences occasioned by his type of life. 
It is centered around his inner feelings of self- 
depreciation, self-hate, self-pity, guilt, and all- 
encompassing remorse. Since he cannot explain 
this, he often attempts to hide it. Pain, however, 
is the constant comrade of the alcoholic. And a 
dreadful (in the real meaning of the term) 
comrade it is. 

The immaturity of the alcoholic may be illus- 
trated by his rapid mood swings, superficially 
sly rationalizations, adolescent self-consciousness, 
magnificent ideals which are almost inevitably 
linked with minuscule accomplishments, and 
juvenile techniques of hiding bottles, lying about 
drinking, and wheedling pity and free drinks. 

The alcoholic generally lacks interest in any- 
thing outside of himself and his problems. Such 
outside interests as he may manifest are usually 
temporary and directly and immediately related 
to a desire to show off or achieve some quick 
benefit. His continual comparison of all things to 
himself, easy cynicism about anything not con- 
nected to himself, self-pity, intense feelings of 
guilt and increasingly solitary existence, all bear 
witness to his egocentricity. 

Socially, the alcoholic in the final stages tends 
to be isolated, undersocialized. An amazing pro- 
portion of alcoholic males have never married. 
Of those who have, the proportion of separated 
and divorced is many times that in the general 
population. The alcoholic frequently moves from 
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place to place, from job to job. He has few if 
any close friends. Typically, the alcoholic doesn’t 
do very much; he doesn’t have hobbies, go to the 
movies, join in any group activities. 

As a result of this undersocialization or de- 
socialization the alcoholic is susceptible to fewer 
stimuli than people with friends and group 
membership. He receives fewer satisfactions and 
rewards. Punishment is less and less meaningful 
since the strength of punishment varies with 
its source; if a father or wife or friend punishes, 
the effect is far greater than if the action comes 
from an impersonal source. Since the alcoholic 
has given up these associations, he is less stimu- 
lated, and only with difficulty is rewarded or 
punished effectively. He becomes his own source 
of stimulation, reward and punishment and thus 
he may vary greatly from the social norms, 
possess ridiculous ideals, vastly overpunish him- 
self, and lapse into minimum activity. 


The Development of Alcoholism 


Why does one become an alcoholic? Since no 
final answer to this question is available, since 
the subject is complex and the size of this paper 
limited, a relatively brief and dogmatically 
phrased description will follow. In accord with 
the two essentials for the development of the 
condition, it will be divided into two parts: one, 
the habitual use of alcohol; two, certain person- 
ality types or structures. Neither of these can 
alone bring on alcoholism. There are many in- 
dividuals with personalities similar to those 
found in alcoholics who never become alcoholics, 
who may never touch alcohol; there are tens of 
millions of individuals who use alcohol who 
never become alcoholics. The combination of 
the two factors is essential for the appearance 
of alcoholism. 

Alcohol is a depressant, the direct opposite of 
a stimulant. Taken in sufficient quantities it 
produces sleep. Its depressant action is gradual, 
however; and as it depresses certain control 
functions of the brain it allows behavior and 
attitudes which are usually repressed. (It is this 
less-controlled behavior which makes people 
believe that it is a stimulant.) Alcohol, even in 
small quantities, lowers sensitivity, relieves 
tension, allows the forgetting of difficult and 
unpleasant conceptions and memories. It reduces 
accuracy of judgment and discrimination, espe- 
tially about the self. With alcohol, then, one can 
temporarily escape worries and anxieties, tem- 


porarily ease tensions, feel as if one were happy, 
clever, witty, graceful or, at least, less unhappy, 
less inept, less dull, less awkward. And one can 
gain this temporary feeling without utilizing 
the effort and ability which real achievement 
of such feeling would demand. | 

Of the personality types significant for alcohol- 
ism only two will be mentioned. It should be recog- 
nized that there are psychotics and feebleminded 
persons who are also alcoholics, that there are 
persons, apparently quite normal, who under 
extraordinary stress may become compulsive 
drinkers. The great bulk of the alcoholics, how- 
ever, fit into the two classes to be described, the 
primary and the secondary compulsive drinker 


types. 


Primary Type of Compulsive Drinker 


The primary type may be likened to that cate- 
gory of persons labeled neurotic. This over-used 
and little understood word in the present in- 
stance at least serves to point out that primary 
compulsive drinkers were definitely maladjusted 
before they began drinking. Here, for example, 
is the individual whose personality was warped, 
whose emotional development was unhealthy 
from infancy or childhood on. The maladjustment 
might be seen as an inability to compete with 
equals or superiors without feeling extreme 
anxiety or apprehension of undefined, future 
pain. Or it might be seen as an unusual fear of 
contact with those of the opposite sex, or as a 
general conception of the self as unworthy, 
inefficient, and socially awkward. These states 
of mind are fairly common though irregular 
occurrences among adolescents, but as continued 
attitudes in a young or middle-aged adult they 
are out of keeping with the demands of our 
society. In the early twenties and certainly by 
the age of thirty there is great pressure on adults 
to be socially and economically competitive and 
appropriately self-assertive, to be married, and 
to have attained a relatively mature independence 
and self-control. As individuals of poor or no 
adjustment along these lines grow older, the 
pressures upon them grow stronger and the mal- 
adjustment becomes increasingly harder to bear. 
No statement is presented to explain why or 
how these individuals come to be “neurotics.” 
It is a matter of common observation that there 
are many such persons. 

If such persons are, like most Americans, 
introduced to the custom of’ drinking, and if 


anxieties about drinking are not too great and 
no other way out of their dilemma is found, 
then they are likely candidates to start out on 
the road to alcoholism. Alcohol allows them to 
compete without anxiety, to mingle without 
or with less fear in mixed company, perhaps 
even to initiate courtship behavior, to forget 
their own interpretation of their personal in- 
adequacies; it allows them relief from whatever 
their problem may be. Small wonder that they 
come to lean upon this crutch with increasing 
dependency. This development illustrates the 
conception that for the type of person described 
alcohol is an adjustment. 

However, the alcohol wears off while the neu- 
rotic characteristics remain as before. Further- 
more, the memory of having acted aggressively 
or assertively, of having shown interest in the 
opposite sex because of alcohol creates new 
anxieties; the knowledge of having been “out- 
of-control” also adds guilt and remorse. How- 
ever, in the long run the rewards of drinking 
for the incipient alcoholic are greater than these 
feelings. Later on he may use alcohol to get rid 
of the post-alcoholic guilt and anxiety. Thus a 
vicious circle comes into operation. 

The vicious circle is stimulated further by the 
inevitable extension and intensification of old 
problems and the rise of new ones due to in- 
creasing periods of inebriety. Family and friends, 
employers and neighbors, customers and stran- 
gers, all will punish the person who often gets 
drunk. With the increase in problems the re- 
lieving, soothing, encouraging effects of alcohol 
become all the more desirable. So, although 
alcohol is an adjustment, it is a short-run, tem- 
porary adjustment and leads to further mal- 
adjustment. 


Secondary Type of Compulsive Drinker 


Before his drinking starts the secondary com- 
pulsive type appears on the surface as a fairly 
well adjusted person. He or she has utilized 
social customs, attitudes and organizations with 
considerable ability. Certainly the label “neu- 
rotic” would never have been applied. Some of 
this type may be more extroverted than those 
around them, tending to be the leader in the 
group, the excessive practical joker, the most 
aggressive salesman, The implication from this 
is that they have to work harder than others to 
achieve a sense of personal adequacy, of being 


a significant member of their group. Whatever 
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the case, it is noticeable that they can differ 


-markedly from the earlier mentioned ‘‘neurotic” 


type, that they have utilized customs, associations 
and attitudes which were socially acceptable; 
this plays an important role in the discussion 
of therapy which is to follow. 

The prospective secondary type of compulsive 
drinker, when introduced to the drinking custom, 
appears to take to it with great satisfaction, 
He already belongs to a group which usually 
drinks a good deal or he shortly joins such a 
group and becomes a regular drinker, later per- 
haps a heavy drinker, but he is not yet an alco- 
holic; he is in control of the drinking, not the 
drinking in control of him. Many people can be 
so characterized, and they need not become 
alcoholics. For the individual in whom we are 
interested, however, a process sets in which has 
been called the pampering effect of alcohol. 

Alcohol lowers sensitivity, discrimination, 
control and efficiency. Unless counteracting 
forces arise, it allows the drinker to respond to 
stimuli less adequately and to follow personal 
inclinations in the face of contrary social de- 
mands with less notice and less care. As a re- 
sult the fairly constant heavy drinker may be- 
come a more careless worker, a more thoughtless 
father and husband, a more demanding friend, 
a more aggressive neighbor. Nor is this the only 
effect. On the negative side he may be seen as 
failing to exercise his social abilities and his 
intellectual techniques. Without practice the per- 
sonality assets become dulled and more difficult 
to use. This process may take place by almost 
imperceptible steps. 

The result of this process is inevitable—oc- 
cupational, familial, financial, and neighborly 
problems are going to arise. Unfortunately, the 
individual has learned a simple response to 
avoid such problems—drinking. Again a vicious 
circle can be seen. 

A second result of this process, a result which 
may confuse the therapist, is that the personality 
of the drinker seems to change. The change is 
not hard to explain, The individual finds himself 
losing the affection and regard of his wife, his 
boss, his friends; whereupon he loses affection 
and regard for them. He finds that he is less 
popular in his club, among fellow workers or in 
community groups; whereupon he gives up these 
organizations. He can hardly help but realize 
that his work is not as good as it was; where- 
upon he talks it up, idealizes what he is going to 
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do, what he has done; while realistic accomplish- 
ment continues downhill. He becomes increas- 
ingly isolated and consequently self-centered. 
As he loses friends and interests, he becomes 
cynical, self-conscious and suspicious of others. 
He rationalizes his situation, and as his rational- 
izations are not subject to the discipline of re- 
alistic give-and-take, he becomes overly idealistic 
or overly optimistic or pessimistic. Gradually he 
takes on more and more of the characteristics 
of the primary type. When he has achieved the 
full status of an alcoholic he may seem not a 
whit different from the primary type. From 
the point of view of rehabilitation, however, he 
or she is a decidedly different person; the chances 
of recovery are far better than for those of the 
primary type. 

These descriptions of the two largest cate- 
gories of compulsive drinkers, categories based 
on the developmental nature of the disease, are 
not a full answer to the question “Why does one 
become an alcoholic.” They may help, however, 
toward a better understanding of the sorts of 
processes, conditions and factors involved in the 
development of that condition. 


Summary 


It is important to re-emphasize the probably 
obvious point that no problem is going to be 
solved or even adjusted to in any adequate or 
satisfactory manner until the nature of the prob- 
lem is well defined. If, for example, drunkenness 
and drinking and alcoholism are indiscrimi- 
nately regarded as a single problem, then efforts 
to meet such a “problem” will be doomed to 


HE problems of alcohol do not stop with the effects, temporary or per- 
manent, on physiological and psychological functions of the individual; 
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failure. The first step, then, is evaluation of the 
problem, recognition of misleading definitions 
and assumptions, and a tolerant, even humble 
attempt to locate and describe and analyze the 
matter under consideration. 

In dealing with alcoholism this report has 
first described the condition as one in which the 
drinking of the alcoholic differs from that of the 
usual public in its compulsiveness. The ordinary 
person may drink for a great variety of reasons, 
while the alcoholic drinks because he has to if 
he is going to face life and its usual or unusual 
problems. (This does not imply that the compul- 
sion cannot be treated; it can, For the usual 
alcoholic, however, more than self-help is 
needed.) 

Secondly, it was noted that alcoholism is a 
progressive condition, usually reaching its final 
stages only after years of development. 

Thirdly, a clinical picture of the alcoholic was 
presented, describing the physical, psychologi- 
cal, and social characteristics manifested by 
many alcoholics in the later stages of the disease. 

Fourthly, the functions of alcohol in its re- 
lation to the central nervous system were dis- 
cussed, functions which operate for all persons 
whether large or small quantities are imbibed. 

Fifthly, two types of alcoholics were described 
from the point of view of the onset and de- 
velopment of compulsive drinking. 

With this background of. understanding of 
the nature of alcoholism it is proposed as a next 
step to describe the extent of the problem in 
present American life, available methods of 
therapy, and possible steps for the achieve- 
ment of prevention. 


they extend to the social problems of alcohol. And these, in turn, break 


down into many secondary problems: the problems of alcohol and the home, 


alcohol and crime, alcohol and accidents, alcohol and industrial and military 
efficiency. 


HAGGARD AND JELLINEK in Alcohol Explored 
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I Think You Guys Mean It! 


Anonymous* 


FEW DAYS AGO, a man I know intro- 
duced me to a little, red-headed Irish fellow 
named Jack. We were in the restaurant of one 
of the Alcoholic Anonymous clubhouses in New 


York. The little fellow volunteered to go to the 


self-service counter and bring coffee for us. As 
he left, the man said: oS 

“Nice little guy. He’s just out of Riker’s. I 
believe he’s going to make it.” - 

I took another look at our companion when 
he returned to the table. He did seem like a nice 
little guy. Quiet and rather shabbily dressed, he 
was as clean as a pin. Somehow he didn’t look 
like a lot of other guys I have seen just out of 
prison. Jack had a sort of dignity. 

After a few minutes the man who introduced 
us made some excuse and left the room. Jack 
turned to me and said: 

“You know, I had a lot of doubts about this 
Alcoholics Anonymous when I joined the group 
at Riker’s. The idea sounded phony to me. I kept 
trying to figure the angles of the thing.” 

“What do you mean exactly?” I asked. 

“Well, I’ve been in plenty of trouble in my 
time. Bad trouble. I’ve pulled a lot of time for 
a guy my age. A lot of organizations have tried 
to help me when I got out. I know that drinking 
has been the cause of most of my troubles. When 
I first went to the meetings at Riker’s, I didn’t 
know how to figure these outside A.A.’s who 
came in once a week to talk to us. I figured they 
had an angle. But what was it? Welfare? Reli- 
gion? Social workers? 

“When they started to talk my language, I 
began to pay a little attention. When they began 
to talk about getting drunk as being a symptom 
rather than a cause, I perked up my ears. But 
when they came right out and admitted that 
they, too, had pulled time in jails and ginger- 
bread houses because of drinking, I began to take 
a serious interest. 

“What I liked most about the A.A.’s I have 
met since my release is the intelligent way they 
receive a guy like me. When I came into this 

*The writer is an alcoholic who has recovered through the 
Alcoholics Anonymous program, He is a lawyer—a graduate of the 
University of Virginia—who now edits a national magazine that is 
distributed to the drug field. He is also an editor of the official 
organ of Alcoholics Anonymous, The Grapevine. He joined A.A. in 


1944 in New York and has been well since that date. He is 37 
years old. 


clubhouse, nobody asked me a lot of embarrasgs- 
ing questions. They didn’t offer me charity, 
They just seemed like real friendly guys. They 
laugh and joke a lot but they’re plenty serious 
about their drinking problems. . 

“You know, I think you guys mean it!” 


_ Alcoholics Anonymous Groups Now Active 
in Prisons Throughout Country 


The man who introduced Jack to me has every 
reason to believe that Jack will make it today. 
And it won’t be because Jack or any other ex- 
convict is a superior sort of person. The fact is 
that Alcoholics Anonymous has become estab- 
lished in prisons. It has been no easy matter and, 
like the early days of the organization, there 
have been problems and disappointments. But 
progress has been made, According to The Al- 
coholic Foundation, the central service office of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, a considerable number of 
Alcoholics Anonymous groups now are active in 
prisons throughout the Nation. 

The Foundation pointed out that at present it 
is impossible to obtain the exact number of 
prison groups because they are coming into the 
organization so rapidly. It said, however, that 
since 1942—when the first prison group was 
established at San Quentin—the central office 
has been in correspondence, or otherwise has 
served, more than 30 prison groups. It estimates 
the total number of individuals in these groups 
to be more than 1,000. 

The total number is not as important as the 


_ fact that men in prison today are being rehabil- 


itated through A.A. program of recovery. Men, 
who have left prisons before without hope for 
the answer to their alcoholic problems, are facing 
life on the outside with new determination. They 
are finding new friends in A.A. groups who ac- 
cept them as normal human beings. They are 
beginning to feel that they belong; that there 
are many others who have had a tough time of 
it and have found happiness in the A.A. way of 
life. 

A.A. groups in prisons follow a more or less 
standardized pattern. One day a week—usually 
a Sunday—is the meeting day. As a rule, the men 
give up part of their recreation time to attend 
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the meeting which lasts about an hour. At the 
time specified by the authorities, the men gather 
in a room set aside for the meeting. In most 
prisons, the group contains anywhere from 30 
to 40 men. 

_ The doors to the meeting place are opened 
about 15 minutes before the beginning of the 
meeting. Just inside the door each man is re- 
quired to show his A.A, identification card and 
register his name and number before he is ad- 
mitted to the room. There is no exception to this 
rule as the prison authorities do not want non- 
member inmates present at the meetings. 

The meeting is called to order as soon as the 
outside members, who are the guest speakers, 
have been seated in the front of the room. The 
inmate secretary introduces the chairman of the 
visiting group and he, in turn, introduces the 
other members from the outside. After the nec- 
essary announcements have been made by the 
inmate secretary, he turns the meeting over to 
the visitors for the discussion. The manner in 
which the program is presented is left to the 
judgment of the visitors. At the end of the allotted 
time, the meeting is closed with the “Lord’s 
Prayer” by the entire group. 

According to Clinton T. Duffy, warden of the 
San Quentin prison, who sponsored the first 
A.A. prison group, “the more informally the 
meeting can be conducted without getting out-of- 
hand, the better it is for all. For this reason, 
questions by the inmate members are not only 
permitted but encouraged during the discussion. 
To indicate his wish to ask a question, the mem- 
ber simply raises his hand to be recognized by 
the speaker. 
_ By being permitted to ask questions, to make 
suggestions, to join in the discussion, the indi- 
vidual gains a more personal interest. Quite often, 
his question or remark leads to a lively discus- 
sion of value to the whole group. In this way, 
the inmate member is made to feel that the meet- 
ing is not only for the inmate secretary and the 
visiting members but for him. Usually, discus- 
sion of personal problems is discouraged be- 
cause many are unrelated to the subject or to the 
program, However, if the personal problem con- 
cerns the group as a whole, time is taken out for 
a thorough discussion of the problem. 

Some A.A. prison groups—such as the group 
in San Quentin—hold meetings without guard 
supervision. The majority of meetings, however, 
are held under supervision. Generally, the guards 
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are not “policemen” during the meeting. They 
are there until the group earns the privilege of 
having unsupervised meetings by its record of 
good conduct. | 

Visiting A.A.’s are asked not to discuss a 
personal case with an inmate or to contact an 
inmate’s relatives. It is generally explained to 
them before the meeting why such a request is 
necessary. Both the outside and the inmate mem- 
bers also are informed that all correspondence 
or contact between the two should be negotiated 
through the inmate secretary. 

Experience has shown that it is better to have 
no more than three outside members at each 
meeting. More than three visiting speakers take 
more time than is allotted for the discussion. It 
is also desirable to have as many different out- 
side speakers as possible so that inmate mem- 
bers will not lose interest. Usually five or six 
outside A.A. groups send speakers to the prison 
at regular intervals, 

Perhaps the most important single factor in 
the successful operation of A.A. in prison is the 
screening of new inmate members. One of the 
underlying principles of the A.A. program is 
the need for a sincere desire to stop drinking. 
In prisons, extreme care must be taken to pre- 
vent the entrance into the group of the “fellow 
with an angle.” 

It is not unheard of that an inmate will do 
anything to gain freedom. Some inmates have 
been known to join A.A. prison groups as a 
means of obtaining freedom. Others have joined 
the group to attempt to gain favor with the 
prison authorities or with the parole board. It 
is believed that so far no such person has been 
able to gain selfish ends through membership in 
a prison group. The reason, of course, is the 
rigid screening of the new member. 

Usually, the newcomer must stay from 6 to 13 
weeks in a “beginner’s class.” During this pe- 
riod he is observed by older inmate A.A. mem- 
bers, members of the prison psychiatric staff, 
and the prison authorities. Because the majority 
of alcoholics follow the same pattern, older mem- 
bers soon recognize their own symptoms in the 
newcomer or they spot his deceit. It is hard for 
one alcoholic to fool another and, with the help 
of the prison hospital staff, only the men who 
are genuine alcoholics are admitted to the regular 

After the screening period ends, the new mem- 
bers attend the regular weekly meeting and a 
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new beginner’s class opens. There are some bor- 
derline cases of course. If a man shows that he 
has a sincere desire to stop drinking and that 
he really wants the program, he is admitted to 
the group. 


Some Factors to Consider in 
Forming a New Group 


Now that Alcoholics Anonymous has proved 
its worth in prisons, more penal institutions will 
be interested in adopting this plan of rehabilita- 
tion. For these institutions, the following factors 
should be taken into consideration before a new 
group is formed: 

1. The Official Sponsor.—The official sponsor 
must come from the official family of the institu- 
tion. He should be a person who already has 
shown a desire to participate in constructive ac- 
tivities of the prison. He should be tolerant and 
patient because it takes time and a lot of hard 
work to get a new group started. He should be 
a man who endorses the A.A. program whole- 
heartedly and who sees what A.A. can do for 
the inmate alcoholic. 

2. The Inmate Secretary.—The inmate sec- 
retary must come from among the admitted 
alcoholics in the prison. He should be a man who 
has no political obligations or aspirations within 
the prison. Experience has shown that nothing 
can wreck a group more completely than the 
introduction of controversial political factions. 
As the nominal head of A.A. in the prison, he is 
responsible to the officials and to the inmates 
alike. He should therefore be a person who can 
work in harmony with both bodies. 

As much of the secretary’s work is of a con- 
fidential nature, he must be able to bear with 
and protect such confidences to the satisfaction 
of both the officials and the inmates. Because it 
is his duty to select the men who enter the group, 
he should be a very sincere person who is both 
patient and tolerant. 

8. The Group Chairman.—The group chair- 
man is selected by the group secretary from 
among the inmate members. Both he and the 
inmate secretary select the members of the 
executive committee form among the members. 
The group chairman also acts as chairman of 
the executive committee. He should work in close 
harmony with the committee for the purpose 
of making important decisions and he must sub- 
stitute for the inmate secretary if the occasion 
arises. 
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After the committee has been established they 
are ready for business. A meeting of the commit- 
tee should be held to make plans for the weekly 
group meetings. At this committee meeting, 
local matters, policy and plans for visits by 
members of the outside A.A. groups should be 
decided. It is important at this time to obtain 
the support and approval of an outside A.A. 
group. It should be called on for advice and co- 
operation in the follow-through program for the 
inmate A.A, after his release in the community. 


Alcoholics Anonymous and the Parolee 


As Albert G. Fraser, Executive Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Prison Society, points out, 
“Once released from prison, the parolee faces 
a multitude of problems—practical problems of 
everyday living with which we are all familiar. 
What many people fail to realize, however, is 
the fact that years of prison routine and regimen- 
tation are not always adequate preparation for 
responsible living in the outside world. It is no 
mere coincidence that parole violations occur 
most frequently in the months immediately fol- 
lowing release, for this is the time when a man 
meets the challenge. Is he adequate to the test?” 

It is the follow-through by local A.A. groups 
that will mean the most to the inmate members 
after their release. As alcoholics, many of us 
have been through the same sort of thing. Is 
there any real difference in the point of view of 
the man who has been confined to prison for a 
crime committed while under the influence of 
alcohol and the man who has been confined to 
a state hospital for alcoholism? In both cases, 
he needs the help of the A.A. group. 


The Alcoholic Probationer 


Since the early days, Alcoholics Anonymous 
has worked with another type of sick person— 
the alcoholic probationer. Indeed, in the begin- 
ning, many of the A.A.’s themselves were or had 
been probationers. 

The years have wrought a great change in the 
attitude of police justices, magistrates, and 
other court officials toward A.A.’s efforts. They 
were skeptical at first. But as time went on and 
judges saw “hopeless” cases become well right 
before their eyes, they offered help and cooper- 
ation to the organization. Today, the majority 
of the lower court officials are sympathetic 
toward A.A. 
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When a prisoner is placed on probation and 
in custody of an A.A. member, the procedure is 
similar to any other new member in A.A. The 
custodian becomes the probationer’s “sponsor” 
and, as such, performs the usual duties of spon- 
sorship. The probationer is brought to an A.A. 
clubhouse, introduced as any other new member, 
and escorted to the regular meetings. He is 
advised to join a beginner’s class where he ob- 
tains literature and listens to an older member 
explain the program. 

Perhaps because the probationer has had a 
“rougher time of it,” the average one adjusts 
himself to the program quickly. However, as 
with any other new member, the probationer 
must have the first essential for recovery: a 
sincere desire to stop drinking. He immediately 
finds friends and companions in the group. He 
becomes “one of the family” and feels that he 
“belongs.” 


Exactly the same procedure is followed with 
women probationers. A.A. has grown enormously 
and there are hundreds of women alcoholics who 
are more than anxious to help other women alco- 
holics whether they be probationers or socialites. 


Many A.A. groups—particularly in the New 
York area—have established special committees 
to work with probationers and parolees. These 
committees are composed of members who have 
faced the problem of the alcoholic probationer 
and parolee. Some of the members of these com- 
mittees work with Alcoholics Anonymous groups 
in prison. Others, because they are so fitted by 
temperament and personality, prefer to work 
with probationers and parolees. 

And so, our little Irish friend has a very good 
chance of “making it.” If he does his part by 
helping other sick alcoholics to recover, he will 
find that it is easy to stay sober the A.A. way. 
If he attends meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous 
—and there are hundreds of them each week—he 
will find new friends, new prospects, and new 
horizons. 


EpiTor’s Note: For further information on the 
progress of A.A. in prisons and on the success 
probationer- and parolee-alcoholics are having on 
the outside, the reader may write to The Alcoholic 
Foundation, Box 459, Grand Central Annex, New 
York, N. Y. 


Homicide Among Children 


By RALPH S. BANAY, M.D. 


ITHIN the scope of research on social 
deviations, an attempt has been made 
to gather facts concerning the personality for- 


Associate Director, Research on Social Deviations, New York City* 


There are three reasons for this: 


1. A persistent obstruction in the subject’s 


consciousness makes objective inquiry impossible. 
The offender, in his effort to justify to himself 
trends that are so obviously beyond his own com- 
prehension, gives commonplace, superficial ex- 
planations. When one probes beyond the super- 
ficial, there is complete blankness, and persistent 
questioning leads to the final answer as to the 
motivation; “I don’t know.” 


2. Significant personality elements, which 
were not recognizable at the time of the offense, 
later emerge spontaneously as a dynamic factor 
in the anti-social causation. The emergence of 
these elements would be lost to the clinician with- 
out continued follow-up study. 


3. Discoveries of this type, however, are sel- 
dom brought into relationship with the original 
act and hence are permanently lost for science 


mation, environmental influences and subsequent 
development of young persons who have been 
involved in homicide. The rationale of this un- 
dertaking is to trace the life course and reac- 
tions of these individuals for at least 5 years fol- 
lowing their offenses. 

This method was chosen instead of the con- 
ventional one of directly questioning the individ- 
uals involved because years of experience have 
taught the clinician not to depend upon data 
obtained from the offender by the latter means. 


*Epitor’s Note: Research on Social Deviations is a project of the 
Department of Neurology, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University. For a number of years research projects on social 
deviations, including all age levels of all types of offenses, have been 
conducted to study psychosomatic aspects of social deviates. “Homi- 
cide Among Children” is an outgrowth of one phase of this research. 
, A comprehensive study of juvenile delinquency, written by Dr. Banay, 
is to be published shortly under the title of Youth in Despair and 
will be reviewed in FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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and better understanding of delinquent behavior. 

Correctional institutions, where opportunities 
exist for careful individual observation, usually 
are poorly equipped for carrying out such proj- 
ects, so that significant manifestations of of- 
fenders remain obscured or uncorrelated. There 
has been complete failure to make extensive 
studies of this type, since facilities for recording 
changes are, on the whole, inadequate and spo- 
radic. A survey of the literature shows extreme 
paucity of information on the correlation of the 
offense and the subsequent course of the offender. 


Types of Individuals Forming Basis 
of Preliminary Report 


_ This report is a preliminary one, highlighting 
only some significant background study, the psy- 
chological constitution and some facts that have 
emerged since the commission of the offense. 
Up to now, there are 20 individuals whose 
life course is being followed. The time elapsed 
since the offense appears as follows: 


Under 1 year................ 1 


3 to 4 years 
4 to 5 years 


The distribution of the 20 individuals studied, 
by age, race, and sex, is as follows: 


WHITE WHITE NEGRO NEGRO 
AGE TOTAL MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE 
2 


Allcases 20 16 
1 


In each of these cases the individual himself 
or herself performed the act; none was merely 
technically involved by reason of having par- 
ticipated in an act committed by another. In 
this preliminary report we make only an ini- 
tial survey of the elements in the background 
and psychological constitution, which have direct 
relation to the commission of the violent act. 


NUMBER 
Or CASES 


LEGAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


Murder, ist degree 

Murder, 2nd degree 
Manslaughter 
Juvenile delinquency 
Legally insane 
Pending trial 


Legal classification suggests much more ho- 
mogeneity in the quality of offenses committed by 


these children than actually exists. When clas. 
sified according to the quality of the act, these 
cases fall into seven categories: 


1. When the act was committed during an ac. 
quisitive venture—either involved directly with 
the undertaking or accidentally as a part of a 
fear reaction. 

2. When the act was committed during a 
heated argument or quarrel. 

3. When the act was of an aggressive type, 
with sexual connotation. 

4. When the offense was an outgrowth of 
exposure to the slow and disintegrative influence 
of lack of affection, abuse and cruelty. 

5. When the act was committed by a mental 
defective or person of borderline intellect. 

6. When the act was committed by a psychotic 
person. 

7. When the act was a complete surprise and 
caused bewilderment to the perpetrator and to 
his environment. 

Classified according to the type of person who 
committed the offense, the cases fall into five 
categories: 

1. Psychotic individual. 

2. Individual with borderline or defective in- 
tellect. 

3. Individual who has been emotionally 
starved, neglected and abused. 

4, Person who is a product of a chaotic and 
demoralizing home life in economically reduced 
circumstances, living in a high delinquency area. 

5. Individual who has been a “model child”— 
intelligent, serious-minded, religious, studious, 
highly regarded in his home and in the com- 
munity. 


In the legal procedure subsequent to each 
offense, a search for insanity as a possible ex- 
planation of the commission of the act was made. 
As is the case with adults, so with children as 
well, the establishment of legal insanity rested 
on the outmolded principles of knowledge of 
right and wrong, knowledge of the nature and 
quality of the act, and ability to discuss the facts 
of the offense with an attorney for the defense. 
These criteria, inadequate for establishing in- 
sanity in adults, are more inadequate in the 
case of children because psychosis, which is rare 
in children is likely to be distinguished by signs 
and symptoms differing from those which char- 
acterize similar disorders in adults. For ex- 
ample, hallucinations and delusions, which often 
determine adult mental disturbance, are quite 
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unusual in psychotic children, possibly because 
the immature psyche has not developed capaci- 
ties that may be disturbed so as to produce 
these symptoms. 

The criteria that are the basis of legal insanity 
as presently defined consider only intellectual 
faculties and ignore completely the effects of the 
emotions, which, especially in these aggressive 
acts, contain the dynamic potential of the be- 
havior. These offenses have their source in con- 
flicting unchecked or overly-suppressed emotions. 

The apparent philosophy behind statutes con- 
cerning juvenile offenders is that a child has not 
reached a degree of intellectual and emotional 
development that would qualify him as fully re- 
sponsible for his acts. The laws, however, embody 
an obvious contradiction; for when the offense is 
too obnoxious or repugnant, complete responsi- 
bility is placed upon the child and he must face 
the full weight of the law. 

It needs no demonstration that a growing 
child is growing not just physically but emo- 
tionally as well; and until the growth is complete, 
his usual behavior is expected to be less socialized 
than that of a non-delinquent adult. Children 
learn by degrees to subordinate their egocentric 
drives to the demands of the social group, and 
they only gradually comprehend the inevitable 
need to accept restrictions expressed by the law. 

Therefore, the restrictions prescribed by law 
for children, necessary though they may be, con- 
stitute a greater restraint on the child than they 
would upon an adult, and they are often enforced 
by parents whom the child can neither love nor 
respect. Delinquency, then, may often be a mani- 
festation of a craving for relief from distress, 
without intentional risk, threat or expense to the 
community. 

Even with the present defective conception of 
non-responsibility, 8 of the 20 children studied 
were adjudged legally insane, and two more be- 
came insane within a relatively short time after 
commission of the offense. The role of psychosis 
among juvenile delinquents has long since been 
determined negligible, the rate being approxi- 
mately that discovered in a group of 400 delin- 
quents in England, i. e., 0.9 percent. It is then 
notable that in this group of adolescents, 5, or 
25 percent, were found to be insane. This points 
significantly to the gravity of the psychological 
disturbance that is present in this selected group. 

Yet by failing to evaluate the act as an early 
sign of derangement or disorganized personal- 
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ity, especially when the act is incongruous and 
inconsistent with the overt personality make-up, 
style of life, previous history and family back- 
ground, we can comprehend neither the psy- 
chological motivation of the act nor the manifest 
progress of the mental deterioration. The act 
speaks clearly and loudly enough of the sub- 
terranean disorganization and approaching ca- 
tastrophe, if not of complete emotional and in- 
tellectual collapse in the very near future. 

By failing to recognize this, and by searching 
instead for the absence or presence of the elusive 
quality of sanity in the face of an act so obviously 
unrelated to the total personality, we are merely 
attempting to fit the facts to a preconceived, 
erroneous notion. Clinical observation and the 
facts of the cases herein reported substantiate 
this conclusion. 

It is true however, that many times the hostile 
act, even in lesser offenses, relieves an unbear- 
able tension that has been generated, and the 
individual in disintegration is kept temporarily 
afloat. The excitement created by the persistent 
re-enacting of the offense, the drama surrounding 
the trial and the publicity keep the faltering 
mental mechanism functioning adequately for 
a short period in spite of the dark and inevitable 
mental future of the offender. He spoke sym- 
bolically with his act and sealed his doom. But 
the learned legal minds, medical experts and 
ladies and gentlemen of the jury deliberate 
painstakingly about the mental health or disease 
of the offender when his act itself declares con- 
clusively the failure of mental coordination. We 
seek to find examples of classical syndromes in | 
persons whose acts negate the possibility of their 
being mentally healthy. 

The disintegration of the mental functions is 
most evident in the following three cases wherein 
psychoses were already fully developed. Their 
use as illustration of mental deterioration does 
not imply that every person who commits a vio- 
lent act is psychotic. However comparison of 
these cases in which mental collapse is complete 
with the rest of the life histories serves to illu- 
minate the recurring evidences of partial disin- 
tegration among the non-psychotic children. 


Psychotic Offenders 


Case No. 1.—A 17-year-old girl, who stabbed 
and killed her mother with a knife while she 
slept, had shown evidence of a progressive emo- 
tional disorganization as far back as 2 years 
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prior to the commission of the act. At school she 
had become seclusive, sluggish, apathetic and 
neglectful of her appearance and she had de- 
clined to participate in classroom activities. At 
that time the school authorities recommended 
psychiatric treatment, which was not carried 
out. 

From the age of 15 to 17 she made three 
unsuccessful attempts at suicide. Most of the 
time she was depressed and unhappy and became 
increasingly dissatisfied with the world and life 
in general. Usually she appeared dull and would 
sit idly for hours brooding over her mother’s 
treatment of her. On several occasions the woman 
beat her severely. The mother was an extemely 
domineering person who was jealous of her 
daughter’s affection to the point where she pre- 
vented her from having friends. 

Owing to the fact that her husband deserted 
her when she was 6 months pregnant, the mother 
was compelled to work as a nurse’s aid in a 
hospital to support herself and the child. Con- 
sequently, she was obliged to board her in a 
foster home from the age of 214. Because the 
family grew to like the child, the mother removed 
her from that home when she was 6. Until she 
was 10 she lived in homes where her mother 
worked as a domestic and after that they lived 
in boarding houses. 

The relationship between mother and daughter 
was apparently quite ambiguous. There seemed 
to be great attachment, as well as deepseated 
hostility. Although the girl had at times been 
demonstrative of affection, she later denied this 
feeling and reduced her actions to the significance 
of a gesture, While maintaining an appearance 
of intimacy, she harbored great hostility and 
aggression toward her mother. 

Bizarre behavior began to be manifested a 
short time before the offense. At one time the 
daughter wrote a note in blood to her mother. On 
another occasion she bought two birds and a 
knife and stabbed the birds to test the sensation 
of plunging a knife into living flesh. Shortly 
thereafter she stabbed her mother. 

After the offense, she experienced a sense of 
relief and slept a few hours before calling the 
police, to whom she complained of an upset 
stomach. Denying any emis she expressed a 
desire to be executed. 

The case was disposed of as —— insanity and 
the girl was committed to a mental hospital. 


Case No. 2.—A 14-year-old boy killed his moth- 


er with a baseball bat and injured the other 
children in the house, after which he went to the 
kitchen, took a knife and considered suicide. Prior 
to the act, he had been under medical treatment 
for some time, since his behavior was unusual 
and destructive, such as breaking windows, 
starting a car down a slope and hammering a 
spike violently into a door frame with a piece of 
wood. 

It appears that the mother used her son, or 
the boy felt that he had been used, in the presence 
of the father to incite affection or jealousy, since 
his mother was affectionate toward him only in 
his father’s presence. On several occasions, when 
his father was about to allow some favor, the 
mother was instrumental in having him deny 
it. Bewilderment and a feeling of being unloved 
possessed the child and he brooded much until 
it suddenly occurred to him that the solution 
of his problem was to eliminate his family. Dur- 
ing the next few days he let the air out of the 
family car’s tires in the hope of an accident. 

Years before his offense, this boy developed the 
idea that if one were too good he would be punish- 
ed; therefore, each time he did something good 
he felt compelled to do something bad to make 
up for it, This obsessive-compulsive state was 
related to three episodes. When the boy was 5 
years old a tree struck the house, crushing in a 
room. He thought the accident might have killed 
his mother. A few years later a cousin was acci- 
dentally killed by a log of wood crushing his head. 
A third incident, which confirmed his compulsion, 
occurred at a very happy moment when his mother 
broadcast as a singer and received word the same 
night of the death of her mother. The fear of 
death became an obsession, which the boy was 
unable to resolve emotionally. 

The disposition of the case was commitment 
to a mental hospital as a psychopathic personal- 
ity with psychosis. 


Case No. 3.—A 15-year-old boy shot and killed 
a 15-year-old playmate in his home. In the back- 
ground of this case there were serious neuro- 
logical disorders. The boy’s head had been en- 
larging for the past 2 years and he was discovered 
to be suffering from hydrocephalus (circumfer- 
ence of his head was 233, inches). 

Epileptiform seizures also were present in the 
history; and, as so often is found with epileptic 
personality, he too was fanatical about church 
attendance, frequently becoming violently upset 
after services and indulging in loud crying and 
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cursing. When arrested, he was hitch-hiking to 
church. 

Subject to epileptic fugues, he wandered off 
one summer and joined a carnival. When his 
family appeared to take him home, he did not 
recognize them. After many hours of argument 
and persuasion, he suddenly emerged from the 
trance and became aware of their true identity. 

The legal disposition was again commitment 
to a mental hospital as legally insane, In the 
institution the boy had many episodes of swal- 
lowing nails, wire, pins and many other articles. 


The following two cases are of those children 
who developed psychosis after confinement in a 
correctional institution. 


Case No, 4.—A 18-year-old boy in quest of 
sexual relations fatally attacked and sexually 
assaulted a girl of 10. From early childhood this 
boy was shifted from one foster home to another 
where he was cruelly treated, especially due to 
his chronic bedwetting and tendency to wander 
away. In one home they made him sit in a bath- 
tub full of ice under the excuse of treatment of 
his enuresis. 

The father, an excessive alcoholic, failed to 
provide for the family, and the mother therefore 
had to give up her child to be able to go to work. 
The maternal grandfather died of general paresis 
in a mental hospital, where the maternal grand- 
mother has been committed as a patient for more 
than 20 years. The paternal grandparents were 
alcoholic and two paternal aunts were delinquent. 

The child suffered from persistent headaches 
and dizziness throughout life. From the age of 9 
he was preoccupied with sexual curiosity and 
persistently requested sexual information from 
his mother. At the age of 12 he was drawn into 
a group of older boys who performed intercourse 
in front of him with one young girl and urged 
him to join them in this activity. He did not 
succeed, and from that time on he had a compul- 
sive drive to repeat this experience and achieve 
successful fulfillment. Although he was very 
fond of his dog, he burned its whiskers off with 
a match. At times he cut the furniture to pieces 
with a knife. He mailed dead flies to his mother, 
carried a miniature skull in his pocket and used 
to draw skull and crossbones on his chest and 
arms. 

'A few months after his imprisonment, this 
boy began to show religious ecstasies and attempt- 
ed to commit suicide on several occasions, Final- 
ly he was declared psychotic and committed to 


a mental hospital, where he developed general- 
ized epileptiform seizures with loss of conscious-_ 
ness and unusually long periods of aphasia 
(inability to speak). 


Case No. 5.—A 17-year-old boy fatally stabbed 
two adult women and one child. A pattern of dual 
conduct was carried throughout his adolescence. 
He was known as a studious, scholarly boy, but 
rather secretive, who was hard to know. He was 
a solitary youngster from early childhood. No 
one had close or complete relationship with him. 
At the age of 9 he became interested in the 
feeling, color and stimulation of women’s under- 
clothing, would steal it from neighboring clothes- 
lines, open cellars or houses, put it on and ex- 
perience sexual excitement and completion. Later 
on, he burglarized. The urge to do so was always 
preceded by urination or a bowel movement, and 
during the burglary he had an erection while 
entering through the window and afterward an 
emission. When he had an emission, he would 
leave the house without taking anything. During 
burglary, the least bit of noise set him off, and 
three times he killed persons who were respon- 
sible for the interruption and the noise. 

This young man was found sane and convicted, 
but shortly after conviction he was transferred 
to a mental hospital with a psychotic episode. 
On several occasions he attempted to commit 
suicide. 

Although these five cases of children are at 
the extreme end of the mental health scale with 
fully developed psychosis, we cannot oversimpli- 
fy causation and effect and place full responsibil- 
ity for the violent behavior on the presence of a 
mental disease. It would seem to be more realistic 
to assume that parallel processes were going on 
within the personality : the brewing of the tension 
and the emergence for a violent act, as well as 
the gradual mental collapse. As they proceeded 
side by side, each gathered more and more of 
the mental activity within the respective sphere. 
The balance became disturbed between stimuli 
and response, aggression and frustration, wish- 
fulfilment and inhibition. Finally the pathological 
trends reached an explosive potential, then the 
violent act and psychosis took place. 

The evidence of self-destructive tendencies of 
these children was so recurrent and so grave 
that it was frequently expressed directly as well 
as in thinly-disguised death wishes. When the 
violent explosion occurred, from the psycho- 
logical viewpoint the act was equally catastrophic 
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for the perpetrator as well as the victim. Both 
were destroyed, one really and one symbolically. 
It seemed that, for manifest reasons, life became 
insufferable for these children and self-destruc- 
tion became the final aim under the impact of a 
sudden stimulation, the death wish sometimes 
was deflected from the individual himself toward 
someone else and homicide resulted. 


The following case is an illustration of the 
presence of the death wish and of its deflection 
as well. Also, it is representative of the group 
when the offender belongs to the emotionally 
starved, neglected and abused class of adoles- 
cents. 


Case No. 6.—An 11-year-old boy had warned 
his father several times that he intended to com- 
mit suicide because he was so unhappy, but the 
threat had been ignored. Seizing a shotgun one 
night, he proceeded to a shed to carry out his 
intention, but just as he was about to pull the 
trigger an older step-brother began to taunt 
him with warnings of the beating he would re- 
ceive when his step-mother returned, where- 
upon he reversed the position of the gun and 
shot the step-brother instead. The child had 
long been the victim of a cruel step-mother and 
had suffered a life of abuse, neglect and emo- 
tional starvation. 

In each of the cases under study, close anal- 
ysis reveals psychopathology prior to the com- 
mission of the offense. The emotional malad- 
justment of four boys studied seems to have 
been accentuated primarily by borderline intel- 
lectual endowment. Feelings of their own inade- 
quacy in coping with intellectual problems and 
social situations apparently motivated aggres- 
sive compensatory reactions. In addition to their 
innate handicap, two of these boys suffered the 
influence of a chaotic and demoralizing home 
life in economically reduced circumstances. 


Individuals of Borderline Intellect 


Case No. 7.—A 16-year-old boy of borderline 
intellect, whose father had a long criminal his- 
tory, received inadequate supervision and care 
from a nervous and ineffectual mother. Unruly, 
resentful and defiant, the boy was possessed 
with an uncontrolled and unsublimated urge to 
project himself into manhood. He left school at 
the age of 14, having made a very poor adjust- 
ment there from the beginning, and misrepre- 
senting his age, enlisted in the Army. A few days 


later he absented himself without leave and em- 
barked upon a career of burglary, which ended 
in an argument with an accomplice, during 
which he shot him. 


Case No. 8.—A similar home background char- 
acterized the case of a mentally inadequate but 
physically and muscularly over-developed Negro 
boy. His brutal and boisterous father deserted 
the family when the boy was 5, but reappeared 
at irregular intervals. To maintain the family, 
the mother worked as a domestic, which per- 
mitted her no opportunity to supervise and care 
for her children. Two half-sisters of the boy 
supplied strict, authoritarian supervision. The 
boy suffered abuse from his father, neglect and 
emotional starvation, Early he began to rebel 
against all authority, was aggressive and un- 
controllable in school, and persistently truanted, 
ran away from home and stole money. After a 
night of revelry and much drinking, he partici- 
pated in a mugging and robbery, during which 
struggle he drew a knife and stabbed his victim 
six times. 


_ Case No. 9.—The third boy of borderline in- 
tellect also committed a homicide in the course 
of an acquisitive undertaking. Until a year pre- 
vious to the offense, this boy had lived with his 
family in a quiet suburban village where his ad- 
justment was satisfactory. Born eighth in the 
family when his parents were middle-aged and 
his brothers and sisters were considerably older 
than he, he found little companionship in the 
home. Shortly after moving to a densely popu- 
lated urban area with a high delinquency rate, 
he left school and made an unsuccessful attempt 
to join the Navy. There followed a period of 
dissolute living during which he frequented 
poolrooms and allowed himself to be drawn into 
a group of delinquents who were currently com- 
mitting armed robberies. During one of these 
he shot the proprietor of a store they had entered. 


Case No. 10.—A typical offense of a mentally 
defective and socially inadequate personality 
was committed by a 17-year-old farm hand. To 
avenge a grievance against his uncle (who was 
also his foster father) it suddenly occurred to 
him one day to shoot his cousins, which he pro- 
ceeded to do after a moment’s forethought. The 
boy showed a vague paranoid potentiality, feeling 
himself misunderstood, overworked and under- 
paid. Sullen, resentful and moody, he carried 
grudges for long periods. Neuropathic signs 
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were manifest in his stuttering, stammering 
and recurrent flushes. A product of a broken 
home, his father being criminal and alcoholic, as 
were also two paternal uncles, he was raised by a 
maternal uncle and aunt on their farm. At the 
end of the ninth grade he left school, declaring 
that he disliked it, and after one or two ventures 
working in the city, he returned to the farm to 
take up his dissatisfying existence. 

Psychic tension and emotional disorganization, 
generated during long exposure to the slow and 
disintegrative influence of lack of affection, 
abuse and cruelty, exploded in a violent attempt 
to secure relief, in the following cases: 


' Emotionally Starved, Neglected, and 
Abused Adolescents 


Case No. 11.—A 17-year-old boy who com- 
mitted patricide by shooting had been contin- 
ually tormented by a father who denied to the 
boy any of the normal pleasures of adolescence 
by requiring him to work long hours. Seeking 
relief from the intolerably pleasureless existence 
that was his lot, the boy ran away from home. 
Shortly thereafter, however, he returned to his 
home town and was forcibly brought home by 
the police at the request of his father. A few 
weeks later, after a severe scolding, the boy, who 
was obsessed with feelings of hostility against 
the father, devised and wrote out his plans to 
eliminate his father. They were carried out a few 
days later. 

The case of another boy, who was persistently 
tormented and abused by his step-mother, is sum- 
marized as Case No. 16 where it was recounted 
to illustrate persistent death wishes and their 
deflection. 


The personality disturbances of a group of 
juvenile homicide offenders sprang primarily 
from the influence of a chaotic and demoraliz- 
ing broken home, the economic status being 
very low, and the surrounding area having a 
high rate of delinquency. 


Product of Chaotic and Demoralizing Home 
Life and Marginal Circumstances 


Case No. 12.—A 1514-year-old boy, whose 
mother divorced his alcoholic father when he 
was a very young child, spent much of his life 
traveling about as his step-father sought work. 
Overindulged by his mother, he formed a strong 
feminine identification, which resulted in such 


feminine personality traits as a preoccupation 
with fine clothes. Though of superior intelli- 
gence, the boy made a very poor adjustment in 
school. From the age of 12, there is a history of 
delinquency involving stealing, and once he was 
accused of stabbing another boy. Eventually, 
after leaving school and home, he became involved 
in an argument with an accomplice over the 
proceeds of burglaries, and during the ensuing 
altercation, killed him, Although the offense 
was ostensibly committed for monetary reasons, 
it bears strong characteristics of homosexual 
aggression and panic. The boy stated that he 
was frequently approached by homosexuals, but 
that he was repelled by them, and had had 
heterosexual relations from the time he was 12 
years old. 


Case No. 18.—An unsupervised, dissolute, 
directionless, hedonistic and generally reckless 
existence in a delinquent neighborhood was led 
by another 16-year-old boy. His father was 
alcoholic and committed suicide by hanging while 
in a drunken stupor. His mother was compelled 
to work to support herself and the children. An 
essentially insecure personality, the boy by his 
previous delinquencies showed his lack of cour- 
age. His robberies were always committed by 
snatching women’s purses and rolling drunks. 
To overcome the shame and feelings of inferior- 
ity resulting from this cowardly conduct, he 
drank excessively, and under the effects of al- 
cohol became the fearless hero—all bluster and 
bravado. On the night of the present offense, he 
was brandishing a gun before his delinquent 
companions in a poolroom and accidentally came 
near shooting a friend. He left to meet his sweet- 
heart and while he was remonstrating with her 
for going out with another fellow, the gun, which 
he was pointing at her to intimidate her, ac- 
cidentally went off. 


Case No. 14.—Compensation for a real or im- 
agined deficiency often assumes an aggressive 
form in the immature and emotionally unstable 
personality. A 17-year-old Negro boy whose frail 
5’1” and 118 pounds were the subject of much 
ridicule became very pugnacious and rebellious.. 
The conditions to develop stability and self-confi- 
dence were never afforded him in a motherless. 
home, nominally headed by a weak, alcoholic 
father. Of the six children, all but one became 
delinquent and the subject’s history included 
truancy, larceny, assault with a knife, posses- 
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sion of a gun and varied aggressive activities in 
the neighborhood gang, 

The homicidal offense grew out of feelings of 
humiliation at having been evicted from a party 
where his behavior had become raucous. De- 
termined to avenge his pride, he set out to fight 
a member of the gang, one of whose members 
he felt responsible for his eviction, and during 
a fight, which he initiated, he drew a knife and 
stabbed his opponent. 


Case No. 15.—An unstable and destructive 
home environment for a child whose physical 
symptoms suggest a seizure-like state might be 
expected to certainly produce profound malad- 
justment. In the case of a 1814-year-old boy 
whose father was criminal and alcoholic and 
whose unstable mother led an uncontrolled extra- 
marital sexual existence, the personality disorder 
led to many aggressive manifestations. Both 
he and his brother engaged in regular sexual 
relations with two younger sisters. The subject 
suffered severe punishment when his youngest 
sister reported his activity to their mother and 
shortly thereafter he shut the door of an aban- 
doned icebox into which she had crawled, caus- 
ing her to suffocate. This boy had suffered re- 
current headaches and dizzy spells from the 
time he was 12 years old; he had enuresis from 
babyhood, often walked in his sleep, and fell out 
of bed several times. 


Case No. 16.—A 12-year-old Negro girl, who 
when contemplating revenge upon a schoolmate 
who had reported her misbehavior to a teacher, 
said: “I don’t get along very well with my parents 
and want to go to an institution.” The child 
lived in a squalid, densely populated urban area 
where the delinquency rate is very high. 


The developmental history is saturated with 
diffused emotional problems, inability to get 
along with schoolmates, continuous quarrelling 
and fighting, violent outbursts of rage and per- 
sistent stealing. Possessed of an explosive, par- 
anoid personality make-up, when she was con- 
fronted with her misdeeds, she proclaimed she 
was continually picked on or the victim of lies 
people were always telling about her. Parallel 
with this trend there was a self-glorifying and 
grandiose dream-like state in which she pictured 
herself as a person whom everybody looked up 
to and admired, one whom movie scouts would 
select, In reading fairy tales, she always identi- 
fied herself with the heroine. 


Another child who belongs in this group was 
described in Case No. 3 as one of those who 
developed psychosis shortly after he was com- 
mitted to a correctional institution. ; 


Cases of Five “Model Boys” 


As the last group we have five youngsters 
who might well be called “model boys.” They 
are characterized by superior or high average 
intelligence and exhibit serious-mindedness and 
mature behavior that endears them to their teach- 
ers and adult associates as ideal young students. 
In all cases their offense came as a shocking 
surprise to the members of their environment. 
Invariably in the background of these young 
boys, there are found repressive and exacting 
demands which have continually been made upon 
them. 


Case No. 17.—A 17-year-old boy, large and 
well-developed for his age, was compelled by 
his father, throughout his childhood, to conform 
to a code of behavior befitting a boy of his size 
rather than of his years. This imposed a strain 
upon the boy. However, he resolved his problem 
by developing his intellectual interests and repress- 
ing others. He became extremely interested in 
chemistry and planned to study it in college. 
During his leisure hours he went to museums, 
read books of a scientific nature, or amused him- 
self with one of his mechanical hobbies. However, 
subconsciously he had strong anxiety feelings 
stemming from repression of normal social and 
sexual impulses. But he developed a rigid pat- 
tern of belief and behavior that enabled him to 
control his anxiety. 

On occasion, however, when somebody violated 
his beliefs or a problem presented itself whose 
solution demanded behavior outside of his routine 
pattern, he would fly into an uncontrollable rage. 
Fearing his own aggressive, destructive tenden- 
cies, he intentionally withdrew from association 
with others and remained at home to avoid sit- 
uations that would draw him into a rage. 

The present offense was an outgrowth of a 
series of arguments he had had with one of his 
young proteges. He had purposely avoided the 
boy for some time, but apparently could no longer 
restrain himself from punishing him. During the 
fight that ensued, he drew a knife and stabbed 
the boy. Of the stabbing, however, he had no 
recollection. This boy was found to be suffering 
from an obsessive-compulsive psychoneurosis. 
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Case No, 18.—The parents of a 16-year-old 
boy were similarly authoritarian, righteous and 
inflexible. Although he willingly joined in family 
activities, he really did not enter into an affec- 
tionate relationship with either parent. However, 
he was an obedient, cooperative child, a good pupil 
and well regarded in the community. His social 
activity was confined to playing with small boys, 
no interest being displayed in girls, dancing or 
any of the social pursuits common to adolescent 
boys. 

One day, during a duck hunt, first in his life, 
he stabbed and killed a 10-year-old boy, a chance 
acquaintance, whom he had never seen before 
but had invited to join in the hunt. The complete 
freedom of this boy from any adolescent emo- 
tional upsurging or sexual unrest speaks of a 
subconscious total suppression, although the 
deflected interest in small boys may point to an 
underlying emotional and sexual identification 
with his own sex. The experience of giving his 
hunting guest a “piggy-back”’ ride and having the 
child crouch some distance on his hands and 
knees ahead of him might have activated an over- 
whelming urge which was expressed in a symbol- 
ic homosexual aggression. 


Case No. 19.—A 14-year-old boy, who sex- 
ually assaulted and killed a small girl whom 
he did not know was also suppressed by parents 
who were strict disciplinarians. A serious-minded 
boy of superior intelligence, he had often been 
left on his own during long days and nights 
when both his parents were working. By 14 he 
had developed a serious interest in music and was 
studying piano and guitar. Mechanics also inter- 
ested him, and he spent much time reading in 
that field. Rorschach testing indicated that he 
lacks a sufficient degree of inner contro] and 
shows signs of anxiety in the form of compul- 
sion. Lacking general sensitiveness, he is a pic- 
ture of an adolescent psychopath. 


Case No. 20.—The fourth “model boy,” a 17- 
year-old lad, after all-night party and dancing 
with a 23-year-old girl friend, drove her home 
on a lonely road, made sexual advances. When 
she resisted and ran from the car, he beat her 
into semiconsciousness, dragged her back to the 
car, sexually assualted her, and struck her re- 
peatedly with a jack handle. When she was un- 
conscious he still kept on scratching and biting 
her. 

The boy’s mother had been deserted by his 
alcoholic father a year after their marriage and 


when he was 15, she remarried a man whe was 
a very strict disciplinarian. During the father- 
less interval he was under the sole influence of 
a somewhat lax, overindulgent mother. In school 
the boy had made an excellent adjustment and 
he was very well liked in the community. 

Falling in this same category is Case No. 5, 
described among those who developed psychosis 
later, 


Summary 


The composite statistical picture of these of- 
fenders speaks of a preponderance of unfavor- 
able factors in home life and in personal and 
family relationships, although the data are not- 
able for the occurrence of many favorable factors 
also. 

In 12 of the 20 cases the father-mother re- 
lationship was unsatisfactory. In only 4 cases 
was the father’s relationship to the son good. 
The mother-son (daughter) relationship was 
disturbed and harmful in 10 cases; the son 
(daughter)-mother factor inadequate and con- 
flicting in 8 cases, ambivalent in 5, and affection- 
ate in 6. Eight of the mothers and 7 of the fathers 
were pictured as righteous, industrious and emo- 
tionally stable. In 4 cases the subject was an only 
child ; in only 2 cases was he the youngest sibling 
(with two older sisters and four older brothers 
in one case, and one older sister in the other) 
and 8 were eldest children. Eleven of the families 
were in comfortable circumstances; 5 were 
impoverished. 

There had been delinquency in the family in 
only 5 of the 20 cases; but in 12 cases there had 
been prior delinquencies in the subjects’ own 
records. 

Hight of the 20 perpetrated the homicides by 
stabbing, 7 by shooting. In 6 cases the victim 
was a member of the family circle. Sixteen fled 
from the scene of the crime, either fearful, re- 
lieved, nervous or amnesic. Six of the crimes 
were committed during quarrels and 6 had sexual 
connotations. 

Twelve of the offenders were of average intel- 
ligence, 4 were superior, and 4 borderline. Four- 
teen had attended high school, 2 had gone to 
college, and 4 had not gone beyond sixth grade. 
The physical condition of 9 was good. Six were 
classified as products of demoralized home life; 
3 as psychotic, 4 with borderline or defective 
intellect; 2 as emotionally starved, neglected and 
abused, and 5 as “model children.” 


Wanted: A Core of Basic Knowledge for 
the Prevention and Control of Crime 


By ALBERT Morris 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, Boston University 


T IS, perhaps, best to admit at the outset 

that this paper is likely to annoy such of 
the academic brethren as take their profes- 
sional reading straight, complete with jargon, 
glossary, and coefficients of correlation; and 
to confirm in their opinions some laborers in 
the vineyard of applied corrections who con- 
sider academic folk impractical. 

No matter. These words were written, not 
to be agreed with but, hopefully, to be read 
and argued about in the faith that out of 
minds pricked by sincerity, if not by demon- 
strable truth, some bits of usefulness may 
come. 

It is an understandable human response 
that leads a member of one group to bolster his 
own ego by focussing attention upon the ex- 
tremes of inadequate behavior in another 
group. As a result, the police may be labelled 
dumb; the lawyers, mercenary; the guards, 
brutal; the professors, impractical; the poli- 
ticians, corrupt; and the reformers, molly-cod- 
dlers. The suggestions that follow are based 
upon the assumption that policemen, lawyers, 
judges, probation officers, professors of crim- 
inology, and all the others who together con- 
stitute a sizeable body of people concerned with 
delinquents and criminals are generally neither 
knaves nor fools, but men and women trying 
to earn a living and to obtain a variety of 
reasonable satisfactions for themselves in doing 
socially useful work. It is assumed that they 
are about as competent, about as honest, and 
about as interested in what they are doing as 
are plumbers, postmen, salesmen, schoolteach- 
ers, physicians, and others in positions requir- 
ing comparable training and responsibility. 


Need for Closer Community Effort 
and Understanding 


A major obstacle to effective control of crime 
lies in the disjointed, atomistic, uncoordinated 
activities of the school, the welfare agencies, 
the police, the courts, and the penal and correc- 
tional institutions. Not infrequently, one agency 


is astonishingly unaware of what its potential 
helpers are doing. Inquiries at penal institutions 
throughout the country make it abundantly clear 
that it is the exceptional judge who has visited 
or has any substantial knowledge about the 
programs and procedures of the institutions 
to which he regularly commits offenders. Police 
departments often are possessed of meager 
knowledge of the available social resources of 
their communities and are even less cognizant of 
the assumptions upon which community agencies 
work. When a police captain in charge of delin- 
quency prevention in a large city is unaware of 
the existence of an internationally known child 
guidance center nearby, the situation is compa- 
rable to that of discovering a physician or a public 
health officer in Minnesota who has never heard 
of the Mayo Clinic or perhaps of any clinic. Even 
where coordinating councils have developed, the 
rank and file of workers in the different agencies 
represented may not speak the same language 
nor coordinate their practices, however amiably 
their representatives may get along together. 

In so far as the lack of effective cooperation 
in crime control is due only to the limitations of 
organization or to ignorance of what specific 
resources exist we are not here concerned with 
them. Far more important than these handicaps, 
and partly responsible for them, is the existence 
among the different groups concerned with crime 
of quite different mental frames of reference, 
comparable, for example, to those that exist 
between Christian Science practitioners and 
members of the American Medical Association 
with reference to the nature and treatment of 
ill-health. 


Need for Core of Basic Knowledge for 
Understanding Human Behavior 


Universities and colleges, concerned about the 
hodge-podge of ideas and the blindspots that so 
often result when students are left free to choose 
from the cultural department store which is the 
modern university, have instituted or are now 
talking about the “General College”; by which 
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WANTED: A CORE OF BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


they mean an organization of courses that will 
give to all students, whether they intend to major 
in chemistry or music or business administra- 
tion, a certain up-to-date core of basic knowledge 
and viewpoints that should be common heritage 
of every college graduate. 

Those engaged in crime control need a com- 
parable device to assure them of a common core 
of knowledge about the pertinent content of the 
sciences that are attempting to understand hu- 
man behavior. 

Fortunately, an increasing number of those en- 
gaged in the prevention and treatment of crime 
have received, perhaps in a diffused way, some- 
thing of this background in colleges and in schools 
of social work, and others have been given a 
bowing acquaintance with it through in-service 
training programs. This is especially true of the 
staffs of Federal penal and correctional institu- 
tions and probation and parole services. It is not 
characteristic of judges and lawyers; its appear- 
ance is spotty and infrequent among policemen 
and the staffs of state courts and penal institu- 
tions; and it is practically non-existent among 
the staffs of county and municipal jails. 

No doubt the time will come when law schools 
will establish the requirement of a carefully 
designed prelegal course in the social sciences, 
comparable to existing premedical courses in 
biology and chemistry. Some prelegal students, 
for whom it might be practicable, could helpfully 
be encouraged to supplement their legal training 
with that afforded in graduate schools of social 
work. 

For those dealing with the prevention, control, 
and treatment of crime who will not under exist- 
ing circumstances. receive college training, in- 
service programs might be extended to include 
something of the basic knowledge and viewpoints 
of the social sciences no less than the specific 
and more immediately applicable knowledge of 
which police department training programs— 
in so far as they exist at all—so largely consist. 

At any rate, it would seem only sensible to 
expect that all who are professionally concerned 
. With crime control, whether they be policemen, 
attorneys, judges, probation officers, or the 
staffs of penal and correctional institutions or 
prisoners’ aid societies, should all be grounded 
in the basic facts, methods, and theories of the 
social sciences and be aware of their contributions 


to the understanding and control of human be- 
havior. 
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There necessarily would be differences, among 
those concerned, in the breadth and depth of 
their training in social science even as there are 
differences in biological knowledge among nurses 
aids, nurses, physicians, laboratory technicians, 
and public health officers; but the basic assump- 
tions of all of them would be alike. 


A Method of Finding Common Knowledge 


Changes in educational and job requirements 
take time to bring about. Perhaps a step that is, 
in some places, immediately possible would be 
arrangements to bring together in local areas 
of suitable size throughout the country prison 
administrators, judges, district attorneys, police 
administrators, school administrators, proba- 
tion officers, parole officers, and representatives 
of public and private welfare agencies working in 
the fields of prevention and treatment of delin- 
quency and crime. These would not be “confer- 
ences” or “conventions” of large numbers of peo- 
ple in one part of the field, but small, cross sec- 
tional working groups. They would meet regular- 
ly, not for an indefinite period.of time but until 
they had done their job, They would meet, not to 
hear speeches nor to hold hearings, but to get 
down to the brass tacks of discovering the com- 
mon knowledge, basic principles, policies, and pro- 
cedures upon which their work ought to be based ; 
to explore ways of correlating their work; and 
to develop necessary experimental procedures as 
a possible means of improving it. 

These seminars would be repeated as frequent- 
ly as necessary and feasible, so that as large a 
proportion of those working in the field of ap- 
plied criminology would have the experience of 
participation in groups in which the argument 
would be carried by the members themselves, 
with occasional access, perhaps, to a carefully 
selected, invited informant, 

Behind this suggestion is the not original 
belief that the active process of cooperatively 
and honestly hammering meaning out of experi- 
ence has incalculably more penetrating and last- 
ing effect than the passive reading of the good 
reports of an Attorney General’s conference. 

_ As a sample of the kinds of fundamental prop- 
ositions that might be discussed for the educa- 
tional value of the give and take and as a means 
of finding how far the group could go in getting 
a common frame of reference, the following are 
suggested: 
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1. Human behavior is theoretically understandable, 
predictable, and controllable. The unlikely alterna- 
tive to this is that some or all of the influences that 
play within, upon, and through men are whimsical, 
erratic, lawless, and supernatural. Because of the 
complexities of the factors involved and the subtleties 
of their operation, it is unlikely that complete under- 
standing or prediction or control will be gained in 
the foreseeable future; but in so far as the sources 
of men’s behavior are to be found in the structure 
and organization of his body and its processes, and 
in the relations of such biologically constituted beings 
to one another and to the effective world about them, 
a beginning at understanding, prediction, and control 
can be made. 

2. The best way to obtain that understanding is 
to use the method of scientific research, which is a 
label for the most efficient process we have discovered 
for getting at the truth about observable things. It 
differs from ordinary common horse sense only in 
being more thorough in observation and more critical 
in analysis of methods and data. Needless to say, 
horse sense may sometimes get us to approximately 
the same place as good science, and with less effort; 
but the long run chances are against it; and, of 
course, horse sense may be better than conclusions 
unjustifiably drawn without either common sense or 
scientific sense from data themselves scientifically 
gathered. 

8. Already a sizeable body of scientifically justi- 
fiable (not always scientifically discovered) facts 
‘and theories about human behavior has been de- 
veloped, which is being constantly increased. A few 
years ago, Dr. Ira S. Wile, an able psychiatrist, 
tabulated for the benefit of probation officers 
examples of known ways in which the human person- 
ality could, within limits, be changed.! These 
included changes by foods and drugs, endocrine 
action, toxins and poisons, infections, surgery, 
physiological maturation and evolution, emotional 
pressures and conflicts, social reconditioning, econom- 
ic adjustment, family rehabilitation, and _ social 
guidance. 

4. The findings of anthropology, sociology, and 
psychology, while often inadequate to answer many 
questions about the nature of man and the signifi- 
cance, causes, and control of his behavior, have made 
many traditionally held, generally accepted, and 
emotionally defended ideas about race, religion, 
sex, mind, soul, freedom of will, personality, and the 
like, untenable to any well-informed and intellectu- 
ally honest person.2 

It is necessary for those attempting to check and 
modify criminal behavior to be aware of this and 
not to dodge the implications of it, but to develop a 
mental frame of reference and procedures honestly 
consistent with the evidence of the social sciences 
in dealing with delinquents and criminals; as neces- 
sary as it is for medical workers to think of the nature 
and treatment of sickness in terms of germs, infec- 
tions, glands, surgery, sterilization, drugs, diet, pas- 
teurization, sanitary engineering, and the like, instead 
of evil-spirits, witchcraft, incantations, the four 
humours, or of blood-letting. 

5. All of the stages in dealing with delinquents 
and criminals, from prevention through apprehension 
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and conviction to treatment and restoration to the 
community, are interrelated and interdependent. If 
the methods and aims of the police are inconsistent 
with those of the welfare agencies and the courts; 
if the methods and aims of the parole board are 
inconsistent with those of penal and correctional 
officers or the public, our methods of dealing with 
crime and criminals are certain to be, to a degree, 
ineffectual. 


Conclusion 


At present the experiences of an offender suc- 
cessively dealt with by the schools, the police, 
the courts, the probation officer, the correctional 
school, and the prison and the parole officer 
often are not unlike what might happen if a sick 
person were to be examined by a homeopathic 
physician, treated by a Christian Science prac- 
titioner, and sent for convalescence to an herb 
doctor. The acquirement by those dealing with 
delinquents and criminals of a common scientific 
basis for their work is a prerequisiste to the 
elimination of such indefensible methods of deal- 
ing with criminals. 

In so far as discussion of such matters by men 
and women earnestly desirous of taking benefit 
from the process might result in a measure of 
agreement on fundamental knowledge, princi- 
ples, and objectives, it would add tremendously 
to the assurance and effectiveness with which 
their work could be carried on. 

The possession, and the awareness of posses- 
sion, of a common core of knowledge would be 
the first step in a heartening growth of the pro- 
fessional stature of those dealing with delin- 
quents and criminals. It would lead to increasing 
public confidence in the workers in these fields 
and awareness of the limitations of laymen in 
determining how offenders should be dealt with, 
coupled with a greater public readiness to sup- 
port professionally directed programs carried 
out by properly trained personnel. This, in turn, 
would contribute to continuity of programs and 
policies and permit more effective correlation 
of efforts among the variety of agencies dealing 
with crime. What is even more significant, an 
honest and general recognition of the deeper 


implications of social science, immature and limi- 
ted as it now is, would tend to bring about a 
major revolution in our methods and facilities 
for dealing with delinquents and criminals.’ 


1. Ira S. Wile, “Can We Change Personality?” National Proba- 
~~ Association Yearbook, 1939, p. 79. 


. See Albert Morris, “Can We Survive a Science of Society?” 
Education, Vol. 66:508, April, 1946 

3. Eprror’s Note: In a future issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, 
Professor Morris will develop this statement. 


The best part of our knowledge is that which teaches us where knowledge. 


leaves off and ignorance begins. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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HERE is need of a practical and common 
sense revision of our attitudes and thinking 
regarding the responsibility of parents for the 


‘behavior of their children. Particularly does 


this apply to court workers who must supervise 
or counsel in cases of concrete behavior problems 
under conditions where external compulsion 
such as court orders and probation regulations 
are being added to the already explosive internal 
pressures of family demands. 

The importance of the practical emphasis 
herein proposed lies in the fact that parents are 
practical people. However impractical they may 
be as individuals, nevertheless as a family unit 
they function and are controlled on the basis of 
practical decisions, i.e., decisions which represent 
a concession not only to the views of marriage 
partner but to presence of others (including 
children) in the home, and to all of the influences 
outside of the home which impinge upon the lives 
of each member of the family. 

To illustrate, there is the story of the father 
who tries to deal with the problem of swearing 
which has just been manifested by his young 
son. 

“That’s a mighty potent word you just used, 
Sonny,” says the father to his boy. “I’d be willing 
to pay you $5 for that word. I might want to 
use it myself some day.” 

Puzzled but pleased the boy accepts the five- 
dollar bill. “Remember,” admonishes the father, 
“from now on you can’t use that word. You have 
just sold it to me.” 

“O.K. Dad,” is the reply, “But I have a couple 
of other words that will cost you $25 apiece!” 

Whatever pressure or device is used within the 
family to control the behavior of its members, 
be it coercion, punishment, threat, bribe, admo- 
nition, reward or approbation, its effectiveness 
upon the recipient will be measured not alone in 
terms of its intrinsic weight but also by its value 
in the open market of the individual’s social 
world. 

To suggest that parents must make concessions 
within their own home to pressures from outside 
does not mean that they have abandoned their 


1, Austin L. Porterfield, Youth in Trouble. The Leo Potishman 
Foundation, Fort Worth, Texas, 1946. 
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own ideals and values, nor that they have sur- 
rendered their much celebrated role as the pri- 
mary individual sponsor of the child’s training. 
The suggestion should however give pause to 
those who oversimplify the problems of the com- 
ing generation by placing the entire blame di- 
rectly upon the parents. Such a viewpoint over- 
looks the fact as Dr. Porterfield says, “That 
parents too have problems because they too are 
people.”’! They once had a childhood of their own 
and parents to influence them for good or bad. 
The theme of “parental neglect” is a recessive 
chain which we can follow as far back as antiq- 
uity and yet entirely miss the functional pro- 
cesses of everyday living whereby patterns of 
behavior have been transmitted from generation 
to generation and whereby the lives and char- 
acters of youth in our own day are being formed. 
To what extent then should. parents be held 
responsible for the behavior of their children? 
What are the devices by which parental control 
is maintained? And more specifically, what 
attitudes on the part of parents can be seen to 
definitely contribute toward delinquent behavior 
in their children? 
The first two of these questions will be dealt 
with categorically in order to provide a basis for 
the more specific discussion of the latter question. 


Responsibility of Parents for Behavior 
of their Children 


To what extent should parents be held respon- 
sible for the behavior of their children? 

Let us examine this question in the light of a 
simple situation which is common to everyday 
life. For example, the old story of the boy and the 
broken window. Should a neighbor having suf- 
fered damage to his property at the hands of a 
minor child, who is mischievous, careless or 
poorly supervised, expect to recover damages 
from the parents of such child? 

There are two answers to this question. One 
the legal answer; the other the social answer. 

The law says, “No, parents are not financially 
responsible for the acts of a child.” Civil law 
does not permit the filing of suit to recover from 
parents damages caused by a minor. Such suit 
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may be filed against the estate of a minor and 
settled when the defendant becomes of legal age. 

Citizens are sometimes surprised to find that 
the legal answer can be so opposed to their own 
opinion which is no doubt based upon the socially 
accepted viewpoint that parents have an ines- 
capable moral responsibility for the training and 
supervision of the children under their care. 

It should be noted in this connection that, al- 
though the legal answer and the social answer 
to the question of parental responsibility are 
opposite, they are not essentially contradictory 
in nature, but rather they are complementary 
in effect. 

It is essential to the welfare of society that it 
be motivated by a social conscience which de- 
mands of its members a behavior which is above 
and beyond the mere requirements of the law. 


Society has more at stake in the behavior of a 
child than the mere physical consequences of 
his actions, be they good or bad. Consideration 
of material damages becomes secondary to con- 
cern over the significance of the experience in 
the life of a child. It is here that society expects 
a parent to present to the child a respect for the 
rights of others, a recognition of responsibility 
for one’s behavior, and a willingness to make 
such amends as are within the means of the 
transgressor. 

Desirable as these ends may be, it must be 
noted that the popular outcry against parents 
of delinquent children is based not so much upon 
the conviction that parents have a position of 
great influence over their offspring as upon 
our own desire to solve a problem which is 
annoying to us all by denying social responsibility 
and making parents the scapegoat. 

That society should pursue selfish and mate- 
rialistic goals without regard to social responsi- 
bility and leave to parents the task of teaching 
idealism (which can only be done by strict ad- 
herence to example as well as precept) is to 
place on parenthood a handicap which cannot 
be compensated even by customary exemption 
from income tax. 

The answer to the question posed here is that 
society is dependent upon the good faith and 
integrity of parents to transmit ideas of social 
responsibility to their children but such teach- 
ing will be nullified unless society itself is willing 
to accept and abide by the ideals it wishes to 
have the parents exemplify. This point has an 
application to the work of probation and parole 


in that it should caution the worker from under- 
estimating the personal qualities of the parents 
or the stabilizing influence of a given home merely 
because such parents or home have been unable 
of themselves to prevent the delinquencies of 
children in the face of established community 
tradition or unprecedented opportunity for de- 
linquent acts. 


Devices for Maintaining Parental Control 


We turn then to consideration of the second 
of our questions: What are the devices by which 
parental control is maintained? 

Since most delinquencies are committed when 
youth are “on the streets,” or “away from 
home,” or at least beyond the immediate super- 
vision of their elders, it is obvious that control 
is dependent upon standards of behavior so im- 
plicitly accepted by youth as to guide their be- 
havior when not under strict scrutiny of those 
who enforce the regulations. 

Do you know of any device whereby a guiding 
principle of action can be built into the life of 
young people except that they should see this 
principle exemplified in the life of someone they 
admire? It is a rule of human nature that we 
judge our own actions by the behavior we see in 
others whom we respect. 

In a given situation involving a conflict of 
standards of behavior a youth will decide by 
unconsciously asking himself: “What would the 
Lone Ranger (or whoever happens to be his hero) 
do in this spot.” And if his hero of the moment 
happens to be a movie gunman or a neighborhood 
tough we can expect actions accordingly. 

It is in the application of this principle 
to the work of probation and parole that we 
frequently err. It causes us to become unduly 
conscious of the personal vagaries of individual 
parents which may or may not be greater than 
the human weaknesses to which we all are prone. 
The solution of juvenile delinquency does not lie 
in parents who are paragons of virtue. Seldom, 
if ever, are parents fortunate enough to be the 
personal heroes on which children pattern their 
behavior. A family has a better chance to influence 
its children in the selection of personal ideals 
through the contacts which the home main- 
tains with the life of the community, its par- 
ticipation in community affairs, its respect for 
and cooperation with community leaders and its 
attitude toward events in community life. 
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The selection of personal ideals (hero worship) 
as mentioned above is preceded, supplemented, 
and continually influenced by the acceptance 
of values in events of everyday living which are 
shared by the members of the family or the com- 
munity so implicitly as to be scarcely recognized 
as standards of behavior. 


Parental Attitudes Which Contribute 
to Delinquent Behavior 


A boy from a slum district where delinquency 
was common once related the following incident: 
“Do you know what Joe did when they were out of 
coal at home? He waited till a truck load of coal was 
going by. Then he threw a big block of wood under 
the back wheel. This shook a lot of coal off on the 
street right in front of his home .... That’s why 
Joe’s folks think he’s smart.” 
This suggests at least a partial answer to our 
third question: What attitudes on the part of 
parents can be seen to definitely contribute to- 
ward delinquent behavior in their children? The 
influence of parents for or against delinquency 


in their children can be traced as much to those 


things which are accepted in the home with- 
out comment as to the issues which are a mat- 
ter of conflict or are regarded as subject to 
discipline. 

Turning now from the general to the specific, 
let us look at some of the more noticeable faults 
of parents listed by probation officers who are 
concerned with delinquent children. 

High on such a list is the complaint that par- 
ents openly disagree on methods of discipline in 
the home. It is plain that such open disagreement 
will lead to confusion in training and result in a 
poorly disciplined child but not necessarily a 
delinquent. 

It should be pointed out that even in “ideal” 
homes parents never thoroughly agree. Loss of 
control results from situations where members 
of the family have ceased to be guided by com- 
mon goals and have sought status or security by 
personally established ambitions. A father who 
is “too busy at his work to be bothered with 
children’s affairs” or a mother who “just couldn’t 
bear to have the neighbors know that Mary is in 
trouble” is in exactly this spot. 

In such cases the misbehavior of the child be- 
comes an open threat to the achievement of these 
individually espoused goals. Each parent tends 
to defend himself or herself by demanding great- 
er conformity both from the child and the other 
parent. The point at issue in such a quarrel, 
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however, is more closely related to the general 
economic and social status of the family in the 
community than to the ensuing argument as to 
whether Johnnie must eat his spinach or whether 
Mary can have permission for a late date. 

The probation officer who limits his work with 
parents to the mere giving of advice on matters 
of family discipline may find eventually that he 
is but adding fuel to the fire of parental dishar- 
mony, which can really be solved only by en- 
couraging the parents to join with their neigh- 
bors (even their poor neighbors) in the estab- 
lishment of a social life out of which they may 
hope to achieve a jointly approved basis for 
social status and economic striving. 

Another common complaint against parents 
of delinquent children is the lack of religious 
training given to such children. Here again the 
real fault is not so much a failure to present 
proper ideals as laxity in practice and applica- 
tion. The parent’s willingness to accompany the 
child to religious exercises, to admit the need 
of religion in life, to walk humbly before neigh- 
bors, and to seek out for himself and family the 
companionship of like-minded ‘people is closely 
related to the attitude with which the family 
meets the community in daily life. 

In cases where parents have failed to teach 
their children proper respect for the rights and 
property of others, the failure may be caused 
not so much by low standards as by inability to 
make their standards work in a discouraging 
community situation, or among neighbors whom 
they misunderstand or regard with suspicion. 

Neighborliness consists of more than the bor- 
rowing or lending of household items. It involves 
an essential tolerance of others, a willingness to 
refrain from gossip and two-faced criticism of 
departed guests, and from slighting remarks 
about social groups and classes, It involves also 
a recognition of interdependence upon others 
in the community regarding such matters as 
the welfare of all children who live in the vicinity. 

Aloofness and withdrawing from social life 
is indication of impending loss of control over 
children although it is frequently regarded by 
the parents themselves and by some workers as 
evidence of quality and high standards. Parents 
who attempt to safeguard their children by 
“building barriers instead of bridges” are doomed 
to disappointment and lonesomeness. Attitudes 
of superiority not only add to the family’s isola- 
tion in the community but increase the suspicion 
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with which the parent views his child’s conduct 
and the shock and misunderstanding with which 
every incident of behavior is shrouded. 

The worker who has watched a parent create 
a scene for the purpose of publicly humiliating 
a child will recognize the defeat which accom- 
panies this single-handed attempt to retain con- 
trol by the direct pressure of a tight rein with- 
out reference to the indirect pressures of social 
experience which surround the child. 

The plea here is for recognition of the need 
and the right of all parents to participate in 
community living which exemplifies, for prac- 
tical purposes at least, the standards of behavior 
they desire for their children. 

There has been much comment upon the high 
rate of delinquency that exists.among children 
of foreign-born parents. We are quick to see that 
these parents cannot hope to share the life of 
their Americanized children which they do not 
understand. Yet as citizens we easily disregard 
this privilege. Sophisticated families readily ex- 
cuse themselves from participation that involves 
social responsibility; only to find too late that 
the younger generation is out of control. Mean- 
while, great numbers of people who live in un- 
desirable neighborhoods are virtually denied the 
right to participate in their own social planning 
because of the implied lack of personal qualifi- 
cations or the obvious shortcomings of their 
environment. 


Need for Parental Participation in 
Community Activities 


Probation and parole workers are in need of a 
new tool, a program through which they can 
supplement the advice and counsel given to par- 
ents by opportunities for parental participation 
in community activities in local groups. 


During the past year several cities in this 
State, notably Joliet and Moline, have experi- 
mented with training courses for parents of 
delinquent children. Experience points to the 
essential weakness of selecting and compelling 
certain parents to attend such classes. The next 
step should be the transferring of these lectures 
from the court house to the local communities 
where residents might share in discussing their 
common problems regarding the activities and 
welfare of their children. 


Every worker who has hammered away at 
reshaping a client’s bad habit into something 
more socially acceptable will appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the story of a sculptor who was 
commissioned to create a statue for public dis- 
play. When the work was completed it was first 
exhibited to a small group of famous artists, 
each of whom complimented the sculptor on his 
work and then felt compelled to point out some 
minor fault which prevented the piece from 
being absolutely perfect. 


As a result the sculptor was requested to cor- 
rect these errors before the statue was accepted. 
Whereupon the work was covered with canvas 
and for many days the sound of chiseling was 
heard as the artist labored to achieve perfection. 

When the piece was finally unveiled each crit- 
ic exclaimed with delight to see that his advice 
had been followed. 


Then the sculptor explained that no change 
had been made in the statue since any change 
at all would have required melting and remolding 
the entire bronze figure. 

When asked what he had been hammering on 
in the meantime, the sculptor replied, “I was 
hammering on the reputation of the critics!” 


HE most important contribution which the parent can make to the 

child is that of preparing him to assume the obligations and respon- 
sibilities which are associated with independence. If it be true that chil- 
dren are, as a group, throwing off the parental shackles at an earlier date 
than they have done heretofore, it means that parents must see that they 
are adequately equipped with habits and personality traits and mental 
attitudes toward life that will work out to their advantage. 


Douctas A. THOM in Guiding the Adolescent 


A Philosophy for the Education of 
the Socially Maladjusted 


By Epw. H. STULLKEN 


VERY school system of any size has many 
children, who, because they deviate from 
the so-called normal child, test the patience and 
ingenuity of teachers and principals. Some of 
these are physically handicapped, others are 
mentally different, and still others are socially 
maladjusted to the extent that they cannot be 
educated in the regular classes. The physically 
handicapped are usually easily diagnosed and 
the nature of their adjustment in school has been 
fairly well worked out. While the mentally dif- 
ferent are harder to distinguish yet their diag- 
nosis is usually definite and not impossible. The 
socially maladjusted are much harder to diagnose 
and special education and training for their care 
is much less definite and the subject of more 
controversy. 


Socially Maladjusted Defined 


For the purposes of this statement the socially 
maladjusted will be defined as the truants, in- 
corrigibles, delinquents, and those who may be 
considered as potential truants, incorrigibles, and 
delinquents, They include all those termed as 
severe behavior problems in school and in the 
community. They include those children who are 
unable to conform to acceptable social standards 
to the extent that they cannot profit by the offer- 
ings of regular classes without definite help and 
without additional services. They may or may 
not be intellectually normal or physically handi- 
capped and they usually have their difficulties 
increased by dependency and neglect. 

Various studies indicate that the nature of 
the problem of educating socially maladjusted 
varies with those who make the diagnosis. Par- 
ents and teachers usually point out those chil- 
dren disrupt a smooth running household or 
disturb regular school routine by inattention, 
disorderliness, or truancy. Clinical workers often 
point out the introvertive type as more in need 
of special attention than the extrovertive type 
mentioned by parents and teachers..Other studies 
indicate that the extent of the problem of the 
socially maladjusted varies with those making 
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the study and estimates varying from 2.0 percent 
to as high as 6.9 percent of a given school popu- 
lation are considered socially maladjusted to 
the extent of needing special educational atten- 
tion. Usually all grade levels from the kindergar- 
ten to the university are included. However the 
greatest number are found in the adolescent 
years. 

While children with physical handicaps usual- 
ly evoke feelings of pity and sympathy, those with 
mental emotional difficulties and those with def- 
inite social handicaps often arouse feelings of 
anger and resentment on the part of parents and 
teachers. For this reason children with the less 
obvious handicaps are often more to be pitied 
than those with gross physical disorders. 


Program for Socially Maladjusted 


Certain principles should be followed in devel- 
oping programs for educating socially malad- 
justed children. The following are submitted for 
the consideration of those interested in the field of 


training, educating, and caring for maladjusted 
children in schools. 


1. Socially maladjusted children are entitled 
to an education, State constitutions and legisla- 
tive enactment call upon all school districts to 
provide a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all children of the state may 
receive a good common school education. The use 
of the word all indicates that it is not intended 
that any child should be excluded. On such a basis 
all socially maladjusted have a right to expect 
educational opportunities (not necessarily iden- 
tical opportunities) that will permit them to 
develop to the limit of their capacities. All chil- 
dren must have the right to develop into self re- 
specting useful citizenship by the process of 
public education and that right must not be 
abridged by a handicap of any kind which it is 
within the power of the state to eliminate or 
mitigate. 

2. There should be as little segregation of the 
socially maladjusted child as is possible. While 
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segregation is essential in many cases, schools 
must recognize the fact that children should not 
be deprived of the socializing influence of the 
school. What is taught the socially maladjusted 
child is often not as important as the fact that he 
must be in an environment in which he will find 
out how to live in a socially acceptable manner. 
Furthermore, educational administrators must 
also remember that a child, if misfit, may be 
more segregated in a regular class which does 
not meet his needs than in a special group which 
meets his needs much better. 


3. Schools must recognize the fact that a 
socially maladjusted child is one who may be 
normal within himself but yet be exceptional 
because of antisocial home and community in- 
fluences. The time has come when the state or 
its agent the school has a right to protect its in- 
vestment in the social adjustment of children into 
good citizenship from the pernicious poisons the 
child is all too frequently subjected to outside 
the school. In this connection special education 
of the socially maladjusted must venture into the 
field of social service, and every teacher of soci- 
ally maladjusted children must be something of 
a social worker. Certainly all such teachers must 
be more interested in the welfare of the individu- 
al child than in any subject matter she may hap- 
pen to be teaching. 


4. The special education program for socially 
maladjusted children should be a part of and 
not apart from the general educational program. 
The same general objectives for educating normal 
children hold for educating exceptional children. 
The tendency to train socially maladjusted chil- 
dren for specific trades at the expense of other 
courses is no more justified than it is for normal 
children, While recognizing the child’s need for 
having something of value to a prospective em- 
ployer the school must see that he gets something 
more than special training to earn a living. Soci- 
ally maladjusted children need most of all a 
chance to develop into good citizens, to learn 
civic responsibility, tolerance, and some measure 
of economic efficiency. They need particularly 
to develop human relationships, to learn the value 
of friendship, cooperation, and the mutual in- 
terdependence of all people. They need to realize 
self-realization. School systems differ in how 
they provide special education facilities for social- 
ly maladjusted children. Some separate the work 
more than others, some succeed in developing a 
program closely integrated with the work in reg- 
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ular classes. Some provide special schools, 
others special classes in regular schools, and 
still others special services within regular classes. 
The particular organization is less important 
than the program and the philosophy upon which 


. the program is based. 


5. Early identification and early diagnosis of 
those who are maladjusted in school are necessary. 
Problem children are not born problems but are 
made although they usually are made problems 
much younger than is often thought to be the 
case. While truants, incorrigibles, and delin- 
quents become acute problems at about the time 
of adolescence, the years in school previous to 
that period should be considered years of op- 
portunity for the school to make definite diag- 
nosis and for instituting remedial programs 
which will prevent acute problems. 


6. The education of socially maladjusted chil- 
dren requires a broader basis than that of mere 
intellectual development. These children often 
have warped personalities made so by unwise 
parental attitudes and consequently the emotions, 
feelings and attitudes are of more importance 
than academic attainments. Educational pro- 
grams for meeting the needs of the socially mal- 
adjusted must possess great flexibility, have more 
than yearly and semester changes, have less regi- 
mentation; use smaller grouping; and often must 
provide a combination of child guidance clinical 
facilities as well as special school opportunities. 
They must use individual techniques and individ- 
ual case study methods, Too much of all educa- 
tion is still concerned with narrow intellectual 
development while children who deviate because 
of social maladjustment need a chance to get 
emotional stability, to develop personalities; 
need personal, educational and vocational guid- 
ance; and need to be given a sense of security. 
Too often the school brings to these handi- 
capped children only feelings of failure and never 
a real sense of success so necessary if they are 
to attain to the limited capacity which is theirs. 

7. Any program of education for the socially 
maladjusted will be conditioned by the selection 
of qualified teacher personnel. Nowhere except 
in the home is the effect of adult personality 
upon children more important than in the school 
room. School administrators often forget that 
teachers have personalities as well as children 
and in the personality development children al- 
ways learn more by example than by precept. 
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EDUCATION OF THE SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


Teachers dealing with socially maladjusted chil- 
dren should always have a wholesome emotional 
life of their own. They must not be irritable, 
fussy, self-centered. They must be patient and 
sympathetic to children’s needs and problems and 
have a high regard for children’s individual per- 
sonalities. They must possess a sense of humor 
and have the ability to put persons and events in 
proper perspective, They must have adaptability 
and flexibility of mind and a normal range of hu- 
man contacts outside of their school work. They 
should understand their own personality make- 
up, know their own idiosyncracies, and be ob- 
jective to their own limitations. 

8. School administrators in organizing and 
administering a program of special education 
for the socially maladjusted must maintain a 
balance between the interests of pupils needing 
placement in special groups and the interest of 
the great majority of the pupil personnel. While 
these interests often conflict, the conflict must be 
resolved for the best interests of all concerned. 
In general, placement of any child in a special 
group should not be made if that child may re- 
ceive as good or better training in a normal 
group, even though it may be necessary to give 
special help and additional services over and 
above those which are usually provided. The 
exception to this rule is found whenever the detri- 
ment to the interests of the group outweighs 
the benefit derived by the individual from his 
association with the regular group. Of course, 
placement in any special group should never be 
used as a punishment. Special groups, when 
organized, should be made as homogeneous as 
possible as to age, sex, intelligence, and social 
maturity. 

9. No program for socially maladjusted is 
sound unless it recognizes the fact that the be- 
havior of children is symptomatic. Adverse be- 
havior, truancy, incorrigibility, delinquencies 
are only symptom pictures of underlying condi- 
tions, the roots of which will be found in the en- 
vironmental life of the child or in physiological 
and psychological aspects of his personality. 
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Teachers and school administrators must also re- 
cognize that the behavior of a child has purpos- 
ive value to the child and so-called abnormal be- 
havior is often found to be quite logical and normal 
when the case is thoroughly studied. The greatest 
contribution of the child study and mental hy- 
giene movements to education lies not in keep- 
ing psychology and psychiatry as external and 
sometimes clumsy correctives to all that is not 
sound in the school’s program, but rather in the 
objective attitude of teachers toward children’s 
behavior so that they may prevent problem cases 
from developing. It is always better to prevent 


than to attempt to cure after the damage has 
been done. 


10. Socially maladjusted children differ from 
normal children more in degree than in kind. 
There is no hard and fast line between normal 
and abnormal adjustment. Problem boys and girls 
look no different than ordinary children. Too 
often problem children are in reality only prob- 
lem adults who come into contact with them, 
and often these children are not problems but 
only children with problems which they, their 
parents or teachers cannot readily solve. 

11. In conclusion teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and social workers should not initiate 
programs for educating or treating socially mal- 
adjusted children without first making a definite 
survey to determine the extent and nature of the 
local problem. Then plans should be made to 
meet the situation revealed by the survey. Good 
consultant advice should be sought and used and 
the program should be built on sound education — 
principles. Personnel should be carefully selected 
and well trained. Spectacular fads and frills 
should be avoided and too much should not be 
expected too speedily. The program must provide 
something over and above a regular school pro- 
gram and contain something of particular value 
to the maladjusted child. In general the program 
should be conducted for 12 months in the year 


and carrying far beyond the doors of the school 
house. 


VERYTHING the school does to adjust its program to the needs of 
individual children, everything it does to provide for all pupils experi- 
ences of significant value in home and community life, everything it does 
to guide them in paths of security and mental health, is directed toward 


wholesome personality development. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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The Visiting Teacher Program and 
Delinquency Prevention 


By Harry J. BAKER, PH.D. ~ 
Divisional Director, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 


HOSE who deal with juvenile and adult de- 

linquency have recognized for a long time 
that maladjustments have their beginnings in 
early childhood. As a result of their repeated 
statements and advice, attention is now being 
more effectively directed toward the “‘grass roots” 
of the problem. The present article summarizes 
the background of the Michigan program of 
visiting teachers and outlines the main features 
as it applies to the Detroit Public Schools. 


The Michigan Program 


In 1948 Governor Harry F. Kelly of Michigan 
appointed a State Youth Guidance Committee 
of 11 members representing education, the courts, 
the police, attorneys, health, and social welfare. 
Subsequently the Committee has been superseded 
by the more permanent Michigan Guidance Com- 
mission. As a result of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, Act 38, Public Acts of 1944, in spe- 
cial session of the legislature authorized a state 
plan for visiting teachers. A special annual ap- 
propriation of $200,000.00 was authorized as a 
subsidy to encourage local school systems in 
establishing visiting teacher service. This spe- 
cial fund was later integrated into the general 
school fund but earmarked for the same use. 
There are 90 visiting teachers in Michigan, 

The general purpose of the visiting teacher 
program is to institute a remedial program for 
children of school age who are now showing cer- 
tain evidences of maladjustment and to provide 
a long-time program for the prevention of de- 
linquency. 

Referral to the visiting teacher is made pri- 
marily by school principals but referrals are also 
accepted from parents, attendance departments, 


social agencies, and many other organizations. 


The reasons for referral have been grouped 
conveniently as follows 


School Adjustment Problems (attendance, unfa- 
vorable classroom attitudes, unsuitable curricula, poor 
scholarship, lack of interest in school) 


1. E. B. Elliott, State Plan for Visiting Teachers, Bulletin No. 342, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, 1945, 18pp. 


Home Adjustment Problems (adverse home condi- 
tions, cultural conflicts, neglect, lack of supervision, 
burdensome home duties, economic inadequacies) 


Social Adjustment Problems (irresponsibility, 
cheating, stealing, over-suggestibility, defiance, lack 
of friends) 


Personal Adjustment Problems (aggressive tend- 
encies, daydreaming, emotional immaturity, fears, 
nervousness, unhappiness, withdrawing behavior) 

Physical. Problems (problems of general health, 
physical handicaps, peculiarities causing a feeling of 
rejection or ridicule) 


This grouping is not complete but is intended to be 
representative of the types of problems which may — 
be considered as causes of referral by teachers, by 
pesenth, and by other interested agencies or individ- 
uals. 


Emphasis is given to the need for preventive work. 
Consequently the child who shows symptoms of devel- . 
oping unsatisfactory behavior patterns should be 
given attention as early as possible after such symp- 
toms are observed. 


Qualifications of Visiting Teachers 


For full approval by the Division of Special 
Education, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the visiting teacher must have a personality 
adapted to successful working relationships with 
children, teachers, parents, and the community. 
A Michigan Life or Provisional-Permanent Cer- 
tificate or equivalent is required and 8 years’ 
teaching or appropriate experience. An A.B. de- 
gree or equivalent and at least 15 semester hours 
of graduate credit in approved courses are re- 
quired. A total of 30 semesters is eventually 
required which is allotted to education, social 
work, psychology, and sociology. Provision is 
also made for temporary approval and for ap- 
prentice visiting teachers. 


The Detroit Program 


The Detroit Public Schools immediately took 
advantage of this enabling state legislation and 
was granted assistance for a staff of 38 person- 
nel including a chief visiting teacher, 4 part time 
consultive assistants who have the rank of psy- 
chologists on the Psychological Clinic staff, 1 
stenographer, 1 clerk, and 34 visiting teachers. 
At present this is the third year of operation 
with this staff. 
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The program is under the general supervision 
of the writer as divisional director of the Pys- 
chological Clinic who provides close cooperation 
between the diagnostic and the treatment serv- 
ices. Exchange of information, records, and a 
combined, coordinated permanent file are possible 
by this arrangement. 

The visiting teacher staff is divided into four 
subgroups geographically ; each group meets one 
half-day monthly with the consultant at which 
time general problems are discussed and case 
studies are presented. 

During the first year of its operation in 1944- 
1945 service was provided in about one-third 
of Detroit’s 200 elementary schools, but since 
then it has been scheduled to cover all of them. 
There are also certain selected intermediate 
(junior-high), senior high schools with full-time 
or half-time service and each of the three centers 
for older problem boys known as observation 
centers has a full-time visiting teacher. The 
visiting teacher is responsible to one school prin- 
cipal for administrative details but for profes- 
sional consultation and allied matter reports to 
her consultant. 


Cases by Grade and Age 
During the school year 1945-1946, visiting 


‘ teacher service was provided for 3,001 Detroit 


pupils. They were distributed by age and grade 
as follows: 


AGE NO. PCT. GRADE NO. PCT. 
Total.... 3,001 100.0 Total.... 3,001 100.0 
Tis, 26.8 705 23.5 
948 31.6 | 541 18.1 
15-over........ 756 25.2 415 13.9 


Ungraded 
& Special 566 18.7 

These distributions show that emphasis is 
placed as far as possible upon younger children 
and on lower elementary grades. This emphasis 
upon young children is aimed at delinquency 
prevention down at an early age. Many kinder- 
garten teachers are able to identify 5-year-olds 
in the first few days of school as long-time prob- 
lem cases, and even below this level teachers of 
pre-school have reported similarly. 

In about one-half of the Detroit schools kin- 
dergarten teachers rate all their pupils on a 21 
point personality scale, and these ratings are 
also passed on to teachers of the first and second 
grades. These higher grade teachers also rate 
them on the same record sheet to determine in 
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what areas there has been improvement or de- 
terioration. All of these teachers of kindergarten 
and lower grades also refer their more extreme 
deviates for servicing by visiting teachers. Both 
aggressive and withdrawn children are referred 
partly from personal observation by teachers 
and partly from the personality scale results. In 
any event, the general purpose of early identi- 
fication and correction are of prime importance. 


Distribution by Sex 


Girls as well as boys are included in the visit- 
ing teacher program. Of these 3,001 cases last 
year 2,143, or 71.4 percent, were boys, 858, or 
28.6 percent, were girls. Boys outnumber the 
girls about three to one in the early primary 
grades but in the upper elementary grades and 
high school the girls outnumber the boys six to 
four. These sex differences by ages are of gen- 
eral social significance. It may mean that boys 
pass through episodes at an earlier age than girls. 
There is also some possibility that the contacts 
with adults of the opposite sex at the different 
school levels enter into the picture. There are 
mostly women teachers for young children but 
a greater proportion of men teachers in the 
high schools. Another possibility is that the 
problems inherent in girls fail to be recognized 
in their earlier years, but if they were identified 
and resolved in their earlier stages, less malad- 
justment might occur subsequently. This exam- 
ple of sex differences is given chiefly to serve 
as an illustration of the complex nature of 
causes which may operate over a long period of 
years in each individual. 


Reasons for Referral 


In the main, referral of cases to visiting 
teachers is made by school principals. Studies 
have shown that referrals for maladjustment 
yield lists of reasons differing according to the 
interest of the referring individual. Lists of 
behavior maladjustments from schools are dif- 
ferent from lists by parents, or from juvenile 
courts. Schools report arguing, fighting, bully- 
ing, etc., among the chief evidences of malbehav- 
ior whereas in a different group of cases reported 
by parents, noises and interruptions, disobed- 
ience, and bad manners led their complaints. 

In the Detroit visiting teacher program for 
1944-1945 the reasons for referral were given 
in general terms with malbehavior leading the 
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list and including 22.1 percent of the total. Sec- 
ond in frequency with 14.9 percent were com- 
binations of three reasons such as malbehavior, 
poor scholarship, and home conditions. The third 
in order with 11.9 percent was the combination 
of malbehavior and scholarship, next with 7.7 
percent was malbehavior and home conditions; 
6.1 percent malbehavior and poor attendance; 
5.3 percent for scholarship only; 5.2 percent for 
home conditions only; 4.7 percent combinations 
of four or more reasons; 3.7 percent poor at- 
tendance only; 3.7 percent poor attendance and 
home conditions; and 14.7 percent for all other 
reasons. About two-thirds of all cases had more 
than one reason for referral which illustrates 
the complex nature of the causes of maladjust- 
ment. 

In the Michigan plan for visiting teachers it 
was especially emphasized that visiting teachers 
should not merely do checking for truancy or 
other reasons for poor attendance; in other words 
they were not to be attendance officers. However, 
the staffs of attendance officers had long since 
recognized that reasons for nonattendance rested 
in poor home attitudes, unfavorable social and 
personality traits, physical disabilities, and 
school maladjustment. Hence, they requested 
visiting teacher service on many cases in which 
they themselves continued to work on the at- 
tendance problem while the visiting teacher co- 
operated in working on the basic reasons for 
nonattendance. This division of functions does 
not imply that attendance officers do not deal 
with these phases of the problem since they 
actually do a great volume of work in this field. 
Actually their volume of cases is so large that 
they were pleased to have assistance with the 
more difficult cases. 

During the school year 1945-1946 the reasons 
for referral or the characteristic behavior of 
cases referred for visiting teacher service were 
listed during the first month in which the new 
cases were accepted. For 3,001 cases, 9,333 
causes or characteristics were listed, or an aver- 
age of 3.1 per pupil. The most frequently men- 
tioned factors were school adjustment which 
might logically be expected since the referrals 
were made primarily by school principals. These 
factors of school maladjustment were attendance, 
unfavorable classroom attitudes, unsuitable cur- 
riculums, poor scholarship, quitting school, read- 
ing disability, school routines, uncooperative 


attitudes, and others which the school could 


specify. In this group of factors there were 2,977 
checkings listed, or 29.3 percent of the total. 
They average slightly less than one check per 
pupil. 

The second group of factors concerned home 
adjustments in which there were 2,287 checkings, 
or 28.3 percent of the total, and averaging one 
check for about two out of every three pupils. 
The factors included adverse home conditions 
such as broken home, cultural conflict, neglect, 
overprotection, parental disagreements, parents 
working, and rejection; a burden of home duties, 
difficult behavior patterns in family; lack of 
home supervision; lack of respect for authority 
of family; economic conditions and others. 

The third area of factors designated as social 
adjustment had 1,783 listings, or 20.4 percent 
of the total. On the average slightly more than 
one pupil out of two were listed in some phase 
of social adjustment. These items include: cheat- 
ing, fighting, group relationships, irresponsible, 
stealing, suggestible, unsocial, untruthful, and 
others. 

Personal adjustment had a total of 1,903 list- 
ings, or 17.2 percent of the total. Included are ag. 
gressive tendencies, daydreaming, emotionally 
immature, fearful, nervous, sex interest, unac- 
ceptable behavior, unhappy, and withdrawal be- 
havior. 

The physical and mental factors comprise 433 
items, or 4.8 percent with physical handicaps, 
physical peculiarities, physical problems, speech 
difficulties, nervous condition, mental mmiuaal 
ness, and mental deficiency. 

Information was furnished from Bier 
sources including teachers, parents, physical 
examinations, mental examinations, and in most 
instances was verified from sources in addition 
to the visiting teacher’s observations. 


Results of the Program 


In June 1945 a detailed report was submitted 
by visiting teachers on each pupil serviced by 
them during the school year 1944-1945. As a 
result of their servicing and in cooperation with 
the work done by the schools themselves, 34.0 
percent of the group were promoted at the end 
of the first semester and 38.1 percent at the end 
of the second semester. Since the majority of 
these pupils were potential school failures for 


‘various reasons, these results seem favorable. 


Certain other facts about school adjustment 
also were collected. Five alternatives were offered 


as answers for each item as follows: always good 
or no problem, good improvement, fair improve- 
ment, poor improvement, or no improvement. 
The results were summarized by combining the 
good and fair improvement for a success cate- 
gory, and the poor or no improvement into the 
less succesful category. An evaluation was made 
as to school attendance. Eight hundred and seven- 
ty-nine, or 39 percent of the 2,255 pupils, had good 
attendance and hence were not checked for any 
degree of improvement. The remaining 1,376 
were reported as follows: 875, or 63.6 percent, 
made good or fair improvement, and 501, or 36.4 
percent, made poor or no improvement. It should 
be emphasized that the visiting teachers are not 
responsible for attendance, but nevertheless the 
servicing which they did on other phases either 
directly or indirectly improved the attendance 
in about two out of every three cases. Improve- 
ment as to tardiness was 67.7 percent as against 
82.3 percent with poor or no improvement. Gen- 
eral scholarship improved 66.4 percent as against 
33.6 percent with poor or no improvement. 
Reading as a special subject of instruction im- 
proved in 73.2 percent. The child’s attitude 
toward the school improved in 73.2 percent and 
there was 77.5 percent improvement in pupil- 
teacher relationships. 

Behavior Adjustments.—Ten items of behav- 
ior and social attitude adjustments were rated 
for each pupil on the same general plan as for the 
school adjustments noted above. These items 
included sociability, kindliness, general behavior, 
optimistic attitudes, cooperation, less dominating 
attitude, respect for property rights, truthful- 
ness, reliability, and trustworthiness. There was 
an average of seven of the ten items for which 
the pupils needed treatment. These frequencies 
varied from about one-half of the pupils in re- 
spect for property rights to 81 percent in reli- 
ability. 

The good or fair improvement ranged from 
77.5 percent for sociability to 64.6 percent for 
trustworthiness, with an average of 71.2 percent 
good or fair improvement for all ten items, and 
28.8 percent with poor or no improvement. 
These results are quite encouraging since many 
pupils who get into difficulty with the law during 
their school years or later are characterized by 
these traits in their negative form. 

Health Conditions.—It is common knowledge 
that the maladjusted and the delinquent usually 
have one or more health problems or physical 
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impairments, which proved to be true of these 
visiting-teacher cases. There were 2,286 listings 
of health conditions for the 2,255 pupils. The 
seven items were: general bodily conditions, 
children’s diseases, severely contagious diseases, 
hearing, vision, general neurological conditions, 
miscellaneous health conditions. The good or 
fair improvement ranged from 70.4 percent for 
the general bodily conditions to 43:5 percent for 
the miscellaneous health conditions. 


It should be explained that improvement in 
health conditions is a cooperative activity in 
which parents, pupils, the school nurse, the 
family physician and the school also share. The 
visiting teacher acts as one of the encouraging 
agents who helps to coordinate the efforts of the 
other interested parties. The improvement in 
general bodily conditions involved several inter- 
related factors. Most of these pupils had been 
maladjusted with respect to the school, the home, 
and the community when accepted for study and 
as such were discouraged and pessimistic about 
their unfavorable status. They took little interest 
in life generally, in health, in cleanliness, in diet, 
and allied factors. As a result of encouragement 
by the visiting teachers they gradually became 
more interested at the prospect of success, showed 
more personal pride in their general appearance 
and better attention to their general living habits. 
Some of them who had been discouraged by poor 
health and chronic absence took a new lease on 
life. It has long been recognized that the status 
of the mind and the body are closely related so 
that it was entirely logical to expect that im- . 
provement in attitudes would reflect itself in 
improved health on the group as a whole if not 
on every individual. The modern trend toward 
psychosomatic medicine is a verification of this 
same relationship. 


Home and Community Relationships 


Seven items of home and community rela- 
tionships were rated in the same manner. They 
were: parents’ attitude toward school, child’s 
attitude toward his parents, attitudes toward 
other members of his family, parents’ attitude 
toward the child, relationships with companions, 
recreation, parents’ discipline of child. There 
was an average of five listings per pupil. The 
good or fair improvement ranged from 71.4 per- 
cent on the first item of the list to 57.6 percent 
on the last item, with an average of 64.2 percent 
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for all seven items. It is apparent that much 
good was accomplished in this area not only for 
the pupils who were involved but in the attitudes 
of parents toward the school. In the main, they 
felt that the schools had a genuine interest in the 
welfare of their individual sons and daughters 
in that special workers were assigned to help 
the children as well as to give helpful interpre- 
tation to the parents themselves. The improve- 
ment in parents’ attitude toward the school is 
helpful to the general cause of democracy since 
it gave renewed faith in one of democracy’s most 
important institutions. Society can ill afford to 
have even a very small minority of its citizens 
dissatisfied with the services those citizens ex- 
pect to receive. In a more limited sphere it also 
improved the relationships between parents and 
schools which is in the interest of good educa- 
tional administration. 


Summary of Reports 

In summarizing the reports listed above it is 
to be noted that there was 71.2 percent good or 
fair improvement in behavior adjustments; 68.9 
percent in school adjustments; 64.7 percent in 
health conditions and attitudes; and 64.2 percent 
in home and community relationships. When the 
materials for this report were gathered they 
were based on 1,207 open or active cases and 
1,048 closed cases. The open or active cases were 
still in process of being treated with some of 
them having been received in the few weeks pre- 
vious to the reporting. It would hardly be ex- 
pected that marked improvement would be real- 
ized in them at the time of the evaluation. All 
things considered the general figures of improve- 
ment seem very encouraging. 

In 1945-1946, 1,784 pupils from elementary 
schools had been accepted for study, and 927 of 
them had been closed subsequently for various 
reasons, Nearly one-half, or 453, were closed for 
such reasons as moving out of the city; trans- 
ferring to private or non-public schools; excused 
from school or physician’s certificate; etc. The 
remaining 474 consisted of 17 who had gotten 
entirely out of control and were either in the 
detention home or had been placed elsewhere by 
court action, and 457, or 96 percent, who had 
been closed for apparent satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 


Summaries of Typical Cases 


Case No. 1.—R. P., a boy 12 years old, of aver- 
age intelligence, was known at school and in the 


neighborhood as a “general nuisance and trouble 
maker.” An older brother had a similar history 
and the parents were frustrated about their 
children’s behavior and were antagonistic 
toward school. After several visiting-teacher 
contacts with R. with his parents, his tensions 
were eased, and his worry about his mother’s 
poor health was relieved. His father almost be- 
came more understanding and tolerant. He felt 
secure with a man teacher and their mutual 
understanding gradually developed. In a period 
of six months his attendance and scholarship 
have improved and the greatest gain was in 
general behavior. 

Case No. 2.—M. R., a boy 11 years old was 
referred for destructive behavior and stubborn- 
ness. His parents were separated and while he 
and his sister were in boarding homes his mother 
rarely came to visit and gave most of her atten- 
tion to M’s younger sister. When he was at 
home he hated sleeping alone in the attic and 
also doubted the integrity of certain male board- 
ers and roomers who monopolized the home life. 
Finally, through the aid of other agencies co- 
operating in child placement he was admitted 
to a well-known boys’ boarding school where he 
is making a good adjustment. 

Case No. 3.—D. A. is a 10-year-old girl who 
had many severe temper tantrums and a record 
of chronic absence. Parental discipline was di- 
vided, with brutal punishment by an alcoholic 
father, and overindulgence by her mother who 
dreamed of making D. into a second Shirley 
Temple. The parents’ disciplinary attitudes were 
substantially harmonized and D. was successful 
in assuming a less sophisticated and more socially 
acceptable role. 


Conclusion 


This type of preventive program is by no 
means limited to Detroit or to Michigan, but 
in some form it is being practiced in many school 
systems, cooperating with all the social and 
child welfare agencies of the community. Records 
of the treatment processes and results are being 
accumulated extending over the childhood and 
into adulthood of many problem cases. By study- 
ing such data longitudinally it is becoming pos- 
sible to predict with more certainty than before 
what unfavorable outcomes may result unless 
preventive measures are taken in the beginning 
stages of maladjustment. There seems to be no 
easier way which is simpler and less time-con- 
suming to prevent delinquency. 


‘A Juvenile Court is a Court of Equity 


By JUDGE GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM 


Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ISTEN, I’m sixteen. I was careless when I 
¥ sideswiped that car. I paid the damages. 
Why am I on probation?” ; 

This challenge, modified only by the difference 
in charge and child, confronts a juvenile court 
judge in almost every child’s case he hears. 

Can a judge tell a hostile, nervous youth that 
the court is acting as parens patriae; that the 
court is not punishing but trying to correct; that 
there is no contest between the boy and the state? 
A juvenile court judge has the responsibility for 
interpretation of the purposes and the function of 
his court not only to the persons involved but to 
the community generally. To many who have 
been reared in attitudes of suspicion and hostil- 
ity to courts, courts of law designed to bring re- 
lief without contest are a new experience. Yet, 
it is not a new experience to the English-speak- 
ing world in whose heritage courts of equity have 
been the legal haven for the non sui juris—for 
those unable to take their place as adults in the 
regular law courts and defend their rights. 


Court of Equity the State’s Way of 
Promoting Child Welfare 


Courts of equity, which grew out of the King’s 
conscience, as interpreted and applied in time 
by his Chancellor, or Secretary, enabled the state 
to see that children, neglected or abused by their 
parents, were given a chance under court pro- 
tection to grow up as useful citizens. There was 
no stigma attached to such a child by having the 
arm of the state enfold it for its welfare. As a 
wise parent would do, the court, acting for the 
state, recognized the individuality of a child 
and adapted its order accordingly. Unlike the 
regular law courts, courts of equity are not con- 
fined to two-sided cases. As one of the maxims 
of equity expresses it, “Equity delights to do 
justice not by halves.” In such a court, the inter- 
est of the child, parents, others (such as com- 
plainants) as well as the general public may be 
considered and adjusted by appropriate order. 
Thus, when it became glaringly apparent that 
criminal courts are not adapted to the hearing 
of cases involving behavior of children still in 
their growing years, the obvious and proper 
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thing to do was to add the child with behavior 
problems to the child who is dependent or neg- 
lected and have each one heard in the court best 
adapted to his needs and the welfare of the 
state; and the court of equity was set up as a 
juvenile court. 


The basis of legislative mandate is well ex- 
pressed in the preamble to the Juvenile Court 


Law of Pennsylvania, first enacted in 1903, as 
follows: 


Whereas, The welfare of the State demands that 
children should be guarded from association and con- 
tact with crime and criminals, and the ordinary 
process of the criminal law does not provide such 
treatment and care and moral encouragement as are 
essential to all children in the formative period of 
life, but endangers the whole future of the child; 


And Whereas, Experience has shown that children, 
lacking proper parental care or guardianship, are led 
into courses of life which may render them liable to 
the pains and penalties of the criminal law of the 
State, although in fact the real interests of such 
child or children require that they be not incarcer- 
ated in penitentiaries and jails, as members of the 
criminal class, but be subjected to a wise care, treat- 
ment and control, that their evil tendencies may be 


— and their better instincts may be strength- 
ened; 


And Whereas, To that end, it is important that 
the powers of the courts, in respect to the care, 
treatment and control over dependent, neglected, 
delinquent and incorrigible children, should be clearly 
distinguished from the powers exercised in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law... 


Juvenile Courts are Non-Criminal Courts 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the 
frequently-quoted case of Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania vs. Fisher, 2138 Pa. 48 (1905), 
recognized in clear terms the legislative intent 
and power to set up juvenile courts as non-crim- 
inal courts,—as courts of equity. . 


In pressing the objection that the appellant was 
not taken into custody by due process of law, the 
assumption, running through the entire argument 
of the appellant, is continued that the proceedings 
of the act of 1903 are of a criminal nature for the 
punishment of offenders for crimes committed, and 
that the appellant was so punished. But he was not, 
and he could not have been without due process of 
law; for the constitutional guaranty is that no one 
charged with a criminal offense shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law. 
To save a child from becoming a criminal, or from 
continuing in a career of crime, to end in maturer 
years in public punishment and disgrace, the Legis- 
lature surely may provide for the salvation of such 
a child, if its parents or guardian be unable or un- 
willing to do so, by bringing it into one of the courts 
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of the state without any process at all, for the pur- 
pose of subjecting it to the state’s guardianship and 
protection. The natural parent needs no process to 
temporarily deprive his child of its liberty by confin- 
ing it in his own home, to save it and shield it from 
the consequences of persistence in a career of way- 
wardness; nor is the state, when compelled, as parens 
patriae, to take the place of the father for the same 
purpose, require to adopt any process as a means 
of placing its hands upon the child to lead it into 
one of the courts. When the child gets there, and the 
court, with the power to save it, determines on its 
salvation, and not its punishment, it is immaterial 
how it got there. The act simply provides how chil- 
dren who ought to be saved may reach the court to 
be saved. If experience should show that there ought 
to be other ways for it to get there, the Legislature 
can, and undoubtedly will, adopt them, and they will 
never be regarded as undue processes for depriving 
a child of its liberty or property as a penalty for 
crime committed. 

The last reason to be noticed why the act should 
be declared unconstitutional is that it denies the 
appellant a trial by jury. Here again is the fallacy 
that he was tried by the court for any offense. ‘The 
right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate,’ are the 
words of the Bill of Rights, and no act of the Leg- 
islature can deny this right to any citizen, young or 
old, minor or adult, if he is to be tried for a crime 
against the commonwealth. But there was no trial 
for any crime here, and the act is operative only 
when there is to be no trial. The very purpose of the 

. act is to prevent a trial, .... the act is not for the 
trial of a child charged with a crime, but is merci- 
fully to save it from such an ordeal, with the prison 
or penitentiary in its wake, if the child’s own good 
and the best interests of the state justify such 
salvation. Whether the child deserves to be saved by 
the state is no more a question for a jury than 

_ whether the father, if able to save it, ought to save it. 
If the latter ought to save, but is powerless to do so, 
the former, by the act of 1903, undertakes the duty; 
and the Legislature, in directing how that duty is to 
be performed in a proper case, denied the child no 
right of a trial by jury, for the simple reason that by 
the act it is not to be tried for anything. The court 
passes upon nothing but the propriety of an effort 
to save it, and, if a worthy subject for an effort of 
salvation, that effort is made in the way directed by 
the act. The act is but an exercise by the state of its 
supreme power over the welfare of its children, a 
power under which it can take a child from its father 
and let it go where it will, without committing it 
to any guardianship or any institution, if the welfare 
of the child, taking its age into consideration, can 
be thus best promoted. 


Again in Commonwealth vs. Carnes, 82 Pa. 
Super. Ct. 335 (1923), the Court elaborates: 

To carry out the purpose of this act in proceedings 
in the juvenile court, the caption should not be one 
in the form of a criminal case, but should be prefer- 
ably In re “John Doe, an alleged delinquent child.” 
Similar statutes and judicial decisions are to 

found throughout the states. We as a Nation are 
aware of the need for the conservation of youth, 
for the safeguarding of our future. With the 
turn of the century, state after state has found 
in the long development of courts of equity the 
foundation of judicial process for the protection, 
guidance, and control of its most precious herit- 
age—its own children. 


The Juvenile Court in Operation as a 
Court of Equity 


As has been illustrated, the setting up of 
juvenile courts on the equity base has been ac- 
complished, to a large extent, so far as sub- 
stantive law is concerned. But it is important 
that such courts perform in accordance with 
philosophy as well as mandate. From the nature 
of such courts and the ends to be accomplished, 
no hard and fast rules of procedure have been 
developed or are desirable. What is needed is 
reiteration of principles and thoughtful applica- 
tion in daily contact with children in juvenile 
court. It is only by constant, devoted striving 
to adapt procedure to goals that the juvenile 
court will fulfill its promises of positive action 
in the public interest. 


Especially should the judge be resourceful and 
thoughtful, keeping in mind the objectives as he 
meets the practical problems of the day in the 
life of a child. Recently, I was talking with a 
13-year-old boy who had acted as a lookout dur- 
ing a burglary by several boys. As we were dis- 
cussing his problems, he told me very earnestly, 
“TI didn’t want for them to come out. As I was 
standing there, I got to thinking there is no 
future in this for me.” In the usual courtroom 
setting, these humble words would have evoked 
laughs and amusement. The boy would have felt 
crushed or resentful as he would have thought to 
himself, “They’re laughing at me.” It is only in 
a juvenile court that the judge may by contact 


alone with the boy encourage him to try out his 


somewhat faltering steps in the right direction. 

As the juvenile court is directed to inquire 
into the needs of an individual child in trouble, 
the judge has the advantage as chancellor in 
equity to summon to his side probation officers 
of the court, clergymen, school teachers, social 
workers, doctors, business and professional peo- 
ple, neighbors and friends of the boy, and his 
family as well as his parents, relatives, and the 
boy himself, to enable him to see all the parts 
of the problem in the particular situation and 
to work out with him the appropriate solution, 
taking often weeks, months and, perhaps, years 
of patient and intelligent effort until the goal 
is reached. It is the junior citizens who are to 
be saved. Certainly no greater goal can be en- 
visioned. 

Acting as a court of equity, the juvenile court 
can strengthen rather than weaken family ties. 
It can address itself to the weaknesses of the 
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parental situation without dramatizing them in 
the child’s presence. It can avoid the spectacle of 
having a child present when parents disclaim 
ability to correct the boy or even interest in his 
welfare. At times parents are humbly bewildered 
and need guidance; at other times parents may 
attempt to rationalize their own inadequacies. 
All is part and parcel of the situation, but a 
juvenile court can salvage rather than destroy 
the positives. A juvenile court, because it is a 
court of equity, can deal with persons who may 
have opposite as well as parallel interests. While 
it is adjudicating and balancing the welfare of 
the child with those of the state, it tries to 
alleviate and correct the problem of the child 
brought to its attention by the use of its ad- 
ministrative functions, 

Probation officers used by the juvenile court 
act as its agents. They are not judicial officers. 
They can only act as supervisory agents for the 
plans made by the court. Probation is a condi- 
tion made by a judge. The administration of 
probation requisites are given to probation of- 
ficers by the courts of equity. They follow orders 
of the court. Their acts are subject to review 
and approval by the court. 

As a court of equity, the juvenile court through 
its administrative officers attempts to prevent 
children from committing acts deemed wrongful 
by the community. A specific act of serious crime 
is not necessary to evoke the interest of the court. 
It is small wonder then that the reckless driver 
with whom this article began could not under- 
stand why the juvenile court judge placed him 
on probation. Had he not fulfilled his obligation 
by paying the damages? Had he not confessed 
his guilt: He was ready to pay a fine. Why 


1. Gustav L. Schramm, “‘The Judge Meets the Boy and His Family,” 
National Probation Association Yearbook, 1945. 


HE first essential for a juvenile court is to have judges and probation 
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should he mess around with a snoopy probation 
officer? 

Where but in a court of equity, as is exempli- 
fied by a juvenile court, could the community pro- 
tect not only itself but also the youth and his 
family? In a court contest between the youth, 
whose offense had been remedied, and the state, 
the state could have claimed little damage. The 
state could not investigate problems not specifi- 
cally charged against the youth. In a court of 
equity, the rights of the community as well as 
of the youth could be considered. 

A juvenile court judge must convey to all 
who come before him the recognition that each 
individual, whether child or adult, has dignity, 
pride, and loyalty. The judge must adapt himself 
to each personality.1 He must in countenance, 
in speech—yes, even in tone of voice as well as 
in action—convey to the troubled an impression 
of sincerity and fairness, There is no excuse for 
ridicule, or abuse, or arbitrary display of power 
by the judge. Whatever the decision of the court, 
there must be aroused in both the child and his 
family a willingness to work out the difficulties 
with the court’s representatives. 

The juvenile court, functioning as a court of 
equity, has available the judicial process neces- 
sary to act understandingly and effectively in 
the critical moments of a child’s life. The court’s 
creative fluidity has but one goal—to aid the 


community to preserve and protect itself through 
its youth. 


* * 


“Justice, remove your blindfold so that you 
may see each boy and girl as an individual human 
being; lay aside the scale so that you may grasp 
him firmly but kindly by the hand, and thought- 
fully and understandingly lead him to firmer 
ground.” 


officers duly qualified in equipment and devotion for this exacting work, 
open-minded and alert, interpreting what. has happened, understanding 
what lies behind, looking and thinking toward what is ahead. 


—WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


ROBATION is a non-punitive method of 

treating offenders within the framework of 
a system traditionally punitive. In essence, it is 
social work in an authoritarian setting and is an 
educational or treatment process, which, to be 
effective, must be carefully planned to meet the 
problems inherent in each case. There is nothing 
visionary about planning. It is a method of ap- 
proach which is practical and basic in any pro- 
bation methodology which attempts to rehabil- 
itate offenders. 


Demands Upon Worker 


Being placed on probation produces no magic- 
al overnight transformation in the offender. He 
leaves the courtroom essentially the same con- 
fused person who resorted to crime to resolve 
his problems. In all likelihood he will return to 
his former environment to tussle with his basic 
difficulties, with the added burden of a criminal 
record, Unless he is helped to gain insight and 
to develop a socialized attitude, he will again 
find it necessary to explode into criminal be- 
havior under the pressure of day-to-day problems 
of living, which unaided, he cannot solve. 

Affected since infancy by a variety of favor- 
able and adverse influences, the offender’s be- 
havior responses have in many instances become 
fixed. Usually there is only a limited sense of 
social responsibility. There is little or no identi- 
fication with the community as a result of psy- 
chological damage due to defective parental 
relationships, family tensions, an unhealthful 
environment, limited schooling, economic incom- 
petence, poor health, and the many other factors 
contributing to frustrations and conflicts which 
have stunted his social growth and development. 

It is of course not true that all who commit 
criminal acts are inherently vicious. We know 
now that criminal behavior is but symptomatic 
of maladjustment which needs intensive individ- 
ualized diagnosis and treatment. Probation has 
grown as a branch of our jurisprudence because 
of its unique capacity to provide this individual- 
ization. It recognizes that in each offender, as 
in every other human being, there are potentials 
for evil and for good. An alert probation admin- 


Probation Means Planned Treatment 


By IRVING W. HALPERN 
Chief Probation Officer, Court of General Sessions, New York City 
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istration envisages an individualized program 
of planned treatment designed to develop the 
probationer’s potentialities for orderly living. 

The trained probation officer will be quick to 
establish a relationship which will aid him to 
single out the more immediate tensions, economic 
or emotional, and gradually relieve the pressures 
which have caused bewilderment and frustration 
and have hampered the probationer’s adjustment 
to orderly living. This is the probation worker’s 
greatest challenge, and it is in this area that his 
skills can be used to their maximum potential. 
Blustering orders and warnings, or indifferent 
and mechanical instructions which do not touch 
upon basic needs, will serve only to intensify 
the probationer’s confusion and fears. Only 
through unhurried diagnosis of basic problems 
and a patient and tolerant understanding of the 
individual in his social setting, can we lay the 
ground-work for the intelligent planning neces- 
sary to attain our goal. The trained worker 
recognizes that planned approaches not only 
eliminate the large number of unnecessary con- 
tacts resulting from haphazard and undirected 
supervision, but makes the minimal case work 
effort more fruitful. 


Probation Administration 


When efficiently administered, probation per- 
forms the dual.function of readjusting the of- 
fender to a self-satisfying and fruitful life in the 
community and protecting society by prevent- 
ing his relapse into criminal conduct. 

The latter is legalistic and entails strict over- 
sight of the probationer’s activities in so far 
as they relate to the community’s safety through 
his avoidance of further delinquent behavior. 
This involves reporting, checking home condi- 
tions, verification of employment, investigations 
into habits and associates, and returning to the 
Court those who by their conduct and refusal to 
participate in plans for their rehabilitation, 
indicate that they are potential recidivists. 

The first approach is through the planned 


application of social case: work principles and 


techniques for the adjustment of the individual 
within himself, his relation to his family, his 
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situation, and to society as a whole. It is evolved 
through individualized planned treatment proc- 
esses, aimed at adjustment and rehabilitation. 
The objective, which is the underlying principle 
in all treatment plans, is the development of 
resources within the individual which will stand 
him in good stead in time of stress and tempta- 
tion, and which will help him to effect permanent 
rehabilitation. Mere custodial care during the 
period of probation, is valueless. 

The program of supervision must involve two 
patterns which interlock. The first deals with 
the probationer as an individual and involves 
the growth within him of a sense of social con- 
sciousness which will provide him with the as- 
surance that he can live in an orderly, law-abid- 
ing manner, and in this way derive a maximum 
amount of satisfaction and security. It involves 
re-education to assist him to adopt desirable 
ideals, transferring his objectives and loyalties, 
and in so far as the human equation permits, 
the development of self-confidence and desirable 
characteristics and attitudes. The second phase 
is control and guidance, which involves the utili- 
zation of the social pressures and community, 
resources to meet the probationer’s needs, thus 
developing in him a perception of them, and the 
ability to satisfy them through personal effort. 
The difference between case work as prac-. 
ticed in probation and as practiced by any social 
work agency is administrative. A great deal has 
been. said regarding the efficacy of case work 
procedures in a criminal court setting. How- 
ever, experience in the probation department of 
the Court of General Sessions has revealed that 
this authoritarian setting, rather than proving 
a hindrance, can be developed into an asset 


in Coney into effect constructive treatment 
programs. 


Planned Therapy | 


Just as in any other field which practices 


__ case work, the probation officer utilizes certain 


definite mechanics of treatment. These are based 
upon the psychological mechanisms of motiva- 
tions, transference, identification, mental cathar- 
sis, conditioning, hae growth through mutual 
planning. 

Emphasis must “i placed upon the individual; 
his situation ; the relation between the probation 
officer and the probationer ; recognition by the 
probation officer of the probationer’s needs, both 
psychological and material; and adaptation of 
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resources available to assist the individual in 
his adjustment, Treatment is carried on through 
planned interviews with the probationer, his 
family, and others whose influences affect him; 
and through home visits and contacts with case 
work and other cooperating agencies. 


There is nothing complicated about planning. 
It is the application of intelligent selection to the 
vast amount of material which the probation 
officer has at hand, and involves the ability to 
recognize how to use the material first to meet 
immediate problems, and later to solve basic 
difficulties. In essence, it is the written tabulation 
of what the probationer’s difficulties are, an 
analysis of the probable causes of these diffi- 
culties, and a statement as to what the probation 
officer will try to do to help the probationer and 
those most closely tied to him. Plans must not 
be kept “in the probation officer’s head”; they 
must be written and re-evaluated and changed 
as called for by the exigencies of the situation. 
A plan is as much a part of the case record as 
the presentence investigation or the case history. 


It is not possible to plan in a vacuum. It is 
specious to believe that a plan can be developed 
unless it is based upon as complete a social study 
as possible—the moving picture of a living 
person. It is only through this method that he can 
determine what qualities the probationer posses- 
ses, his emotional reactions and habitual re- 


sponses. Thus he finds the proper approach to 
treatment. 


Social investigation as such has little or no 
value, It only becomes important when the in- 
formation is subjected to study and analysis. 
The case analysis is a logical, common-sense 
step. which must be taken by any intelligent 
person who attempts to guide another in meet- 
ing a particular problem. The simplest case 
analysis is the best one. A form of analysis 
which we have found most useful is divided into 
three parts. The first section describes the prob- 
lems of the probationer and evaluates their sig- 
nificance, the second outlines the causes, immedi- 
ate and remote; and the third, taking into ac- 
count the probationer’s treatability, describes 
the steps to be taken. 

Plans should utilize the constructive factors 
already present which can aid to counteract 
liabilities, They should include approaches for 
developing and fostering new resources. To be 
successful, the plan must be accepted by the 
probationer; it should be partially developed by 
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him, and should be supported by cooperation from 
the family, and often by interested workers in 
other agencies. 

To develop and follow through with a treat- 
ment plan, the probation officer must appreci- 
ate the probationer’s point of view objectively— 
without becoming emotionally involved. He must 
recognize that behavior responses, such as lazi- 
ness, excessive drinking and aggressiveness are 
symptomatic manifestations of basic disturb- 
ances. The probation officer must be able to rec- 
ognize and deal with feelings of inferiority, 
hostility, and refusal to accept plans. 

Treatment must be carefully thought out, based 
on a recognition of the probationer’s potential- 
ities and limitations, and, as indicated, must in- 
volve a selective use of the known facts concern- 
ing him. Plans should be flexible enough to allow 
for periodic revisions in the light of newly dis- 
covered data, and make provision for progress 
or retrogression. Before an effective plan can be 
formulated, it is essential that the probation 
officer try to dissipate, or at least relieve emotional 
tensions. He should concentrate upon immediate 
problems with an awareness of possible latent 
problems. He must break down antagonisms 
and meet resistances, and sublimate undesirable 
traits. 

In summary, the treatment processes based 
on sound planning may be divided into two cat- 
egories: the directive and the leadership aspects. 
The former is used in dealing with needs arising 
from environmental difficulties. It involves ac- 
quainting the probationer with community re- 
sources and instructing him in their uses and, if 
necessary, mobilizing these community resources 
for the benefit of the probationer. The leadership 
aspect rests upon the psychological level. This 
is the positive relationship which must exist be- 
tween probation officer and probationer if per- 
manent rehabilitation is to be hoped for. Through 

leadership, the probation officer can guide the 
probationer to improve his social situation, de- 
velop sound ethical standards of conduct, enlarge 
his social vision and sense of community accept- 
ance and responsibility. This can be done only 
if the probation officer accepts the probationer 
as a human being, allows him to submit plans of 
solution to meet his problems, and encourages 
his participation in the treatment program. 


Suggested Channels of Treatment 
In the court of General Sessions we have de- 
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veloped a useful and practical method by utilizing 
a schematic analysis which is flexibly applied to 
each individual and places emphasis on the fol- 
lowing eight channels or areas of social activity. 
They are: discipline, family and neighborhood, 
health, employment, thrift, recreation, educa- 
tion, and religion. The use of these channels is 
not meant to imply that portions of an individ- 
ual’s life activity may be cut off into unrelated 
geometric segments. The probationer approaches 
his problems as a total personality and each 
phase of his life is integrated with every other 
phase. The channels, however, serve a dual pur- 
pose. They are implements with which the pro- 
bation officer can work and furnish objective 
criteria by which his accomplishments may be 
measured. 

Discipline.—Discipline is not the imposition 
of harsh authority but the utilization of normal 
regimentation for the purpose of developing in 
the probationer habits of self-discipline. 

Family and Neighborhood.— The family chan- 
nel is of paramount significance. By studying the 
family group as a unit in its environmental set- 
ting, and more particularly its emotional atmos- 
phere and the effect of individual members upon 
each other, we isolate for special consideration 
some of the family-generated tensions which have 
affected his social and psychological growth. 
Family disorganization, congestion, economic and 
emotional insecurity, drunkenness and brutality, 
rivalries for affection and prestige, tend to impair 
wholesome development of the individual and 
are often transmitted into hostile and aggressive 
acts, or crimes against society. 

_ Health—tThe physical and mental health of 
the probationer determine to a large degree 
both his capacity and will to respond to proba- 
tion treatment. The implications of physical 

disorders are relatively obvious and well estab- 
lished by medical science, and the probation offi- 
cer should be able to recognize the symptoms of 
common diseases. In the realm of the mind and 
the emotions, the probation officer is confronted 
with a more complex area. He should be familiar 
with basic psychiatric concepts and modern 
trends and be able to recognize psychogenic | 
disturbances and gross aberrations. If the court | 
lacks its own psychiatric clinic, it becomes the 
probation officer’s responsibility to utilize the | 
diagnostic and therapeutic clinics in the com- © 
munity. It must be remembered that the proba- 
tion officer, no matter how well trained, is not 
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equipped to treat psychiatric disorders, though 
he can be of great value in the development of 
the psychiatrist’s treatment program. 

Employment.—The unemployed and vocation- 
ally maladjusted probationer presents a serious 
problem. In this channel the probation officer’s 
program must revolve not only about helping 
the probationer to find and keep a job, but also 
finding the job best fitted to the probationer’s 
capacities. The problem does not end with the 
job, for the probation officer should use every 
effort to encourage the probationer to become 
‘as valuable as possible to his employers. Exper- 
ience has proved that the majority of proba- 
tioners require only guidance and stimulation 
to accept the training which will fit them for the 
right job and insure progress in their chosen 
fields. 

Thrift—Crimes of acquisitiveness are an in- 
vasion of property rights. The majority of those 
who commit this type of crime have no consid- 
eration for the property rights of others be- 
cause they have so little of material value them- 
selves. The inculcation of thrift and habits of 
savings will prevent recidivism by helping to 
develop in probationers feelings of security, 
personal confidence and responsibility. 

Recreation.—Recreation is another area which 
may be explored with profit by the probation 
officer. Frequently the probationers have been 
impelled to antisocial behavior by seeking new 
experiences and adventures to offset their hum- 
drum and often depressing lives. A program of 
spare time activities, attractive as well as char- 
acter building, must be substituted for cheap, 
commercialized amusements where low stan- 
dards of conduct are the rules. Recreational 
programs must be based not upon arbitrary 
determinations of what is “good” for the proba- 
tioner, but upon his interests. The development 
of cultural, social, and athletic recreational pro- 
grams often contribute to the solution of many 
of the probationer’s problems. 

Education.—Lack of education, or faulty edu- 
cation materially affects the personality of the 
individual and his life experiences. Many proba- 
tioners, as well as many in our non-criminal 
population, have failed to attain even the near- 
potential of their intellectual growth through 
formal schooling because of unfortunate depri- 
vation of opportunity, or lack of parental under- 
standing and encouragement. The resulting 
frustrations and dissatisfactions in the areas of 
employment and social life make no small con- 
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tribution to the fostering of an antisocial attitude. 
The limited formal schooling of our criminal 
prison population is not accidental. If the pro- 


- bation officer is to adjust the offender to a satisfy- 
ing and productive life, this whole area provides 


a broad field of exploration. Where capacity for 
further formal education is indicated by testing, 
intellectual curiosity should be stimulated. Voca- 
tional testing and training will point the way 
for placing many in lucrative and satisfying 
employment, an excellent stabilizer. Attendance 
at forums or lectures, participation in special- 


ized educational projects, and encouragement to 


use library facilities should be considered valu- 
able tools to broaden the probationer’s personal 
and social horizon and provide him with a better 
understanding of his own problems and those 
of his community. 


Religion.—The final channel—one of the most 
important—deals with the probationer’s spirit- 
ual welfare and moral re-education. The Church 
is one of the community’s finest agencies for 
moral and ethical training, discipline, and social 
control. With a few exceptions, virtually all of- 
fenders passing through the Court of General 
Sessions had fallen away from the influence of 
religion. To stimulate the probationer to return 
voluntarily to the stabilizing influence of his 
faith is a challenge to the skill of the probation 
worker; for if he is successful in this step, it 
will be an indication that the probationer has 
made a great stride toward solving the problems 
involved in his adjustment. 

Thus we see that treatment is not an isolated, 
sudden act. Basically it is a re-educative process 
which weaves in and out of many diverse and 
seemingly unrelated segmental patterns to bind 
and hold together the integrated whole. While 
changing situations, and immediate crises must 
be dealt with as they arise, they should not fog 
our vision of fundamental objectives. It will be 
found that the solution of the so-called immediate 
crisis will depend mainly upon the status of 
other problems and attitudes, disassociated as 
they may seem. 

It requires a great deal of time, energy, and 
sincerity to re-educate and re-direct those under 
our supervision. However, time, effort, and sin- 
cerity are wasted if probation officers do not 
utilize valid skills and practical techniques which 
are available to them; and, instead substitute 
haphazard hit-or-miss “helping” for —_— 
planned treatment processes, | 
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When a Felon Needs a Friend hy 


By Mrs. RuTH BAKER 
Superintendent, Wisconsin Service Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


T IS hard to see why anybody in his right 
mind tackles the job of trying to arouse so- 
ciety to the problems of the prisoner and his fam- 
ily. By and large, the public remains stolidly 
indifferent when it isn’t positively hostile to the 
“convict” and his kin. 

The persistent popular impression is that pris- 
oners are being treated better than they deserve 
and are released too soon. Few persons seem to 
know or care what becomes of the prisoner after 
he leaves the prison—few except the police who 
hound him. If the parolee or discharged man, 
lacking satisfactory employment or social life 
or guidance or medical attention, fails to “behave 
himself” the blame and the harsher penalties 
fall wholly on him. If a prisoner’s family or a 
former prisoner is faced with hostility, injustice, 
or even real distress, in spite of their best efforts, 
a callous public turns aside with some such re- 
mark as, “the fellow ought to have thought about 
that before he committed his crime.” 

These are generalities. There are exceptions. 
I have found a few myself. I am sure that most 
of the pitifully few social workers who are de- 
voting themselves to these problems are in their 
right minds. A few hearts and a few pocketbooks 
have been touched by the predicament of the 
thousands of prisoners and ex-prisoners and their 
dependents who are our neighbors—or who will 
be. 


The Prisoners’ Aid Organizations 


And so a few private agencies, here and there, 
have been able to make small but significant con- 
tributions to progress and public enlightenment. 
They have been able to foster public concern and 
to encourage legislative and institutional reforms. 
And they have been able to supplement the in- 
creasingly better rehabilitative work that is be- 
ing done by parole agents, prison authorities, 
and public agencies. 

It would be easy to become disheartened in 
reviewing the present status of prisoners’ aid 
activities of private agencies, and especially in 
surveying the small number and meager re- 
sources of agencies which specialize in this field. 
Almost without exception, they are grossly under- 


financed and under-staffed. Some of their activi- 
ties are misdirected. Some of their field workers 
are inadequately trained and poorly qualified, 
even though they labor like Trojans and have 
hearts of gold. And the feeble light of the pris- 
oners’ aid societies has been so much hidden 
under a bushel that even some of the leading 
penologists and wardens of long experience are 
surprised when they are told that we are here— 
and have been here for a good many long, lean 
years. 

There is a brighter aspect, however, which 
holds out promise that private prisoners’ aid 
agencies will be able gradually to extend their 
influence and their service. iy 

Community funds, administered by people 
who are socially minded, can be awakened to the 
need and some of the community funds already 
have recognized it. So it becomes possible to 
establish and expand prisoners’ aid societies in 
some communities where it had been impossible 
to do so by popular solicitation—because the 
work has so little spontaneous popular appeal. 

The function of the private prisoners’ aid 
agencies is gradually winning greater recogni- 
tion, both by accomplishment and publicity. 
Wardens and parole and probation agents, in 
particular, appear to be showing increasing 
appreciation that certain functions can be best 
performed by the private prisoners’ aid society, 
and sometimes only by a private agency. 


Activities of Prisoners’ Aid Agencies 


The particular services which these various 
local agencies are now attempting to provide vary 
widely. Complete uniformity would not be desir- 
able. Local conditions are not uniform.. Neither 
are local laws nor their administrators. And so 
prisoners’ aid society programs should be shaped 
to meet the local needs so far as possible. 

The activities that are most frequently con- 
ducted by the private social agencies of this 
sort are these: (1) Case work in behalf of adult 
prisoners, ex-prisoners, and their dependents; 
(2) Case work in behalf of juvenile delinquents; 
(8) Public educational programs, particularly 
in the fields of penology and criminology and 
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crime prevention; and (4) Legislative work, in- 
cluding promotion of progressive legislation and 
administration, and serving as members or ad- 
visors of welfare groups which deal with any 
social phases of the broad problems of appre- 
hension, trial, punishment, clemency, or rehabil- 
itation. 

There may be other activities of which I am 
not aware or which I have forgotten to mention. 
But these certainly are the more important types 
which I have encountered most frequently among 
the so-called “‘prisoners’ aid’”’ agencies. Most of 
these private agencies limit.themselves largely 
to two or three of these four types of activities 
and minimize or omit the others. This is not be- 
cause they feel that all of these activities are not 
important but, in a large part, because restricted 
personnel and funds compel each agency to con- 
centrate on the services which seem to be most 
necessary in its own community. 

It will be apparent, too, that it is sometimes 
difficult or inadvisable to try to combine some of 
these activities under a single agency. If any 
agency works in very close co-operation with 
prison, parole, and public welfare administra- 
tors, and enjoys their confidence, as in our own 
case, that co-operation and confidence might be 
jeopardized if the agency at the same time un- 
dertook to sponsor major legislative or admin- 
istrative reforms not wholly approved by these 
agencies or officials. 

Each of these four activities which I have 
listed covers very broad areas, indeed, and in- 
cludes scores, or hundreds, of specific services. 

Take the first—case work in behalf of adult 
prisoners, ex-prisoners, and their families. The 
Wisconsin Service Association includes under 
such case work almost any type of service what- 
ever which we can perform for clients and which 
they cannot provide for themselves, and which 
no other public or private agency or individual 
will provide for them. 

We regularly visit the state prison to interview 
clients who have been referred to us by various 
prison officials. We offer consultation and advice 
and encouragement to the best of our ability. 
Sometimes we are able to assist the prison ad- 
ministration in problem cases. But at least we 
try to make the client feel that he has, in us, a 


- good counsellor and friend in whom he can 


confide freely and who is willing to provide any 


_ possible help that he deserves, both before and 
after release. 
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We visit courts and jails periodically to per- 
form similar services for clients who are facing 
trial, or who have been convicted. Alimony, 
clemency, parole, family estrangement, employ- 
ment, debt, detainers—the list of individual 
problems laid before us is interminable. 

So far as possible, we try to bring assistance 
and guidance to the prisoner’s family in need of 
them, and in almost any form short of extensive 
material relief. Our prime purpose is to assure 
a family situation that will be most conducive 
to successful rehabilitation of the prisoner him- 
self after release. 

When the prisoner is released from confine- 
ment—pardoned, paroled or discharged—we 
stand ready to help him in his difficult readjust- 
ment to family and community and freedom and 
employment. 

In special cases, we extend modest financial 
assistance and, most frequently, in the form of 
a loan for work clothes, tools, room rent or board 
until the client is able to pay for these out of 
his own earnings. No note is signed and no 
interest is charged. Repayment is a moral obliga- 
tion only, “so that the money can be used again 
to help some other chap who may need it even 
more.” But the primary purpose is to restore the 
client’s sense of responsibility and to let him 
know that, in spite of his record, he can yet prove 
that he deserves society’s confidence and respect. 

You might be surprised to learn the lengths 
to which recipients go to show themselves worthy 
of the trust. The average repayment of loans is 
65 percent—often runs very much higher. 

Such case work cannot be casual and superfi- 
cial if it is going to be successful. The 509 active 
cases our Association carried last year required 
6,737 home, office, or prison interviews and 3,067 
letters. Interviews with clients had to be informal 
and were often almost interminable. For the man 
who has been locked up in a prison urgently 
wants to get things off his chest, as soon as he 
has made sure that he dares to confide in us. 

It would take far too long to detail all the 
other kinds of services that are offered and the 
techniques that are used. But it should be appar- 
ent why special techniques are neccessary, why 
very special training and qualifications are de- 
sirable for social workers who are to devote 
themselves to this field, and why it seems in- 
advisable and impractical to many of us to assign 
these functions to agencies which would make 
them secondary and subordinate. 


= 
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Need for Interpretation 


Prisoners and ex-prisoners are almost always 
leery of professional social workers, uplifters, 
and “do-gooders.” The antagonism may be un- 
justifiable, but it is real. Prisoners’ aid workers 
generally recognize the fact and do their utmost 
to break it down with patience and practicality. 
They learn, by long observation, to detect the 
symptoms of the frustration and resentment 
and resignation so peculiar to this small ostra- 
cized segment of society. They have found the 
means and the manner by which to penetrate 
that hard crust with which prisoners are wont 
to cover their own confusion or distress. 

Prisoners and ex-prisoners are almost always 
mute or defiant in the face of the Law. Again 
the attitude may be unjustified, and it may make 
their lot even harder than need be, But the 
premise of the prisoner is that he had better keep 
his mouth shut, should never admit anything, 


and never “squeal” on a pal—to the Law. 

The prisoners’ aid worker is not the Law, 
but it can help the law and the prisoner or ex- 
prisoner at the same time. It is bound by no 
hard and fast rules of institution, or department. 
It has no authority to punish. It should be—and 
usually is—the prisoner’s real friend interested 
only in seeing him make good for his own sake 
and society’s. In such a capacity, the prisoner’s 
aid society can become the able and effective 
left hand of the law. It can interpret the pris- 
oner’s problems to society. Inside or outside the 
institution it can help the authorities to see that 
he gets a square deal and a fair chance to re- 
deem himself. 

And this is why we believe that the private 
prisoners’ aid agencies ought to be recognized 
and included in the broad program of prisoner 
rehabilitation and penal reform and ought to be 
strengthened so that they can more capably 
achieve their purpose. 


Juvenile Offenders Should Be Fingerprinted 


By WARDEN L. CLARK SCHILDER* 
Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma 


NE of the more controversial problems ex- 

isting between the police and the social 
worker groups involves the fingerprinting of 
juveniles. In my estimation it would be extreme- 
ly difficult to lay down a definite, hard and fast 
rule saying, on the one hand, “Always finger- 
print a juvenile,” or saying on the other hand, 
“Never fingerprint a juvenile.” We must seek 
a solution between these poles, a solution helpful 
to society as a whole as well as to the proper 
treatment of the individual. 

My views, which follow, relate to a general or 
national perspective and assume that in the con- 
sideration of this problem a juvenile is a person 
under 18 years of age. The fact that several in- 
dividual states define various ages as the “juve- 
nile” age may affect the situation therein, but not 
necessarily elsewhere. 

It is an accepted fact that because finger- 
prints were used originally by the police as a 
matter of necessity to identify law violators, 
the mere physical act of fingerprinting, per se, is 
regarded by many as a badge of criminalism. 1 


*Epttor’s Note: Warden Schilder is chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the International Association for Identification. 


cannot follow the logic of such a conclusion for 
this modern and accurate method of identifica- 
tion is now used even more extensively for pur- 
poses other than in police work proper. Further- 
more, I cannot feel that the mere process of 
recording a person’s fingerprints attaches a per- 
manent stigma to that person. Hundreds of 
thousands of juveniles, or boys under 18 years 
of age, and especially those who volunteered, 
were fingerprinted for the Armed Forces as well 
as the Maritime Commission and defense plant 
work in World War II. Of course, it could be 
argued, and accurately to a certain extent, that 
the purpose of recording these impressions was 
quite different than that of taking impressions 
for criminal files or files of law violators, but 
the point I am making is that all of us must 
adjust our thinking to modern-day practices 
and requirements. The fact that a very large 
percentage of our citizens, including numerous 
school children, now have their fingerprints filed 
voluntarily with police or the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation for their own protection, is 
further attestation of the modern view along 
these lines, In perfect candor, and because I have | 
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seen sO many evidences of the value of such 
projects, my own feeling is that everyone should 
contribute his record for this worthwhile purpose. 

We might ask ourselves some pertinent ques- 
tions with reference to the “stigma” claim. Does 
not a certain stigma attach when even with the 
most approved methods, a juvenile is taken to a 
detention home and interrogated about his of- 
fense? Is it wrong, or does a stigma attach, to 
make a record of his name and, perhaps, the 
many aliases which he may have used in his 
activities? Does it stigmatize him to have his 
physical description recorded in the files? Is he 
subjected to stigma if his photograph is taken to 
show to persons whom he has robbed? Where 
would one logically stop in this sphere of activity? 
Would not the young girl, being questioned as 
to sex promiscuity or given a physical examina- 
tion to verify this, be more embarrassed and 
“stigmatized” than if her fingerprints were 
taken? Are not some of us confused in our think- 
ing for does not the stigma arise or come from 
the offense proper, rather than the taking of 
fingerprints? 

I believe there is much to be said on both sides 
of this problem, but I also believe that the 
desideratum is to have more of a mutual under- 
standing by police of the problems of the social 
workers, and vice versa. From the viewpoint 
of the police, if the law enforcement authorities 
are severely hamstrung by too many prohibitory 
regulations designed to protect juveniles, even in 
cases where human life may be at stake, then 
society suffers and the police cannot perform 
their functions efficiently. Certainly no sane per- 
son can deny that the police officer recently shot 
and killed by a 14-year-old boy in Washington, 
D. C., is any the less dead than if he had been 
killed by a 44-year old recidivist! Moreover, a 
person certainly assumes a tremendous responsi- 
bility when he protests the fingerprinting of a 
sex case such as the boy who was arrested a few 
months ago in Chicago charged with three mur- 
ders. Had his impressions been available earlier, 
perhaps two lives could have been saved; he had 
left his latent prints at the scenes of these crimes. 

I feel that the police must definitely be “in” 
on this entire problem of juvenile delinquency by 
virtue of their official functions, for it is a prob- 
lem which they simply cannot escape—one 
which meets them and which they must face 
constantly. Therefore, I believe either they or 
the juvenile officers, where such exist, must be 
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trusted to use a proper amount of discretion in 
fingerprinting just as they now exercise such 
discretion in the apprehension of persons over 
whom they may have legal authority. I believe 
the problems are comparable, 


While in my estimation the act of fingerprint- 
ing of a juvenile in instances where fingerprints 
are authorized does act as a deterrent, yet I, 
personally, do not feel that any juvenile delin- 
quent, no matter what his age or offense, should 
be fingerprinted, for I don’t think this would be 
sound policy either. For example, no good at all 
could be served by fingerprinting truants, traf- 
fic violators, Hallowe’en pranksters, and the like. 
On the other hand, when we consider this ques- 
tion as it applies to a 14-. 15-, 16-, or 17-year old 
boy with a long and vicious record, even the 
most ardent advocate of “no fingerprinting,” I 
feel, would find himself on rather dangerous or 
debatable ground. Not to have these records avail- 
able would mean that courts for older offenders 
(those beyond juvenile age) would be deprived 
often of records of robbery, burglary, sex offenses, 
as well as other serious charges handled in juve- 


- nile courts. We must be realistic about this situ- 


ation for we cannot hold the interest of the juve- 
nile above our interest in the welfare of society 
as a whole. 

My personal feeling is that one would rarely, 
if ever, find a juvenile who would go out and 
deliberately get into trouble just because his 
fingerprints had been taken! The average boy 
could gain prestige among his friends in other 
ways than through the mere process of being 
fingerprinted. In addition to their great value 
as identification media, as stated above, I think 
they would act as a deterrent, for it seems to me 
that in most instances the only person objecting 
to registering his prints would be the one who 
might fear subsequent identification! If he be- 
haved thereafter, the record per se would never 
arise to embarrass him. So why should he be 
concerned about it? Then, too, we can’t lose sight 
of the fact that often fingerprints may clear a 
suspect as well as convict him. . 

It is for the foregoing general reasons I should 
like to see more of a concerted effort or study 
by the police and juvenile court workers for an 
understanding of the problems of the other group. 
Largely to precipitate this discussion further 
and crystallize thinking, I should like to offer 
the suggestion in cases comparable to felony 
charges affecting adults—cases in which the 
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fingerprinting of juveniles might be authorized 
by existing statute or court decision—that those 
fingerprints of the juvenile non-professional 
violator be taken and retained in the juvenile 
court records with the understanding that the 
juvenile would actually prove himself worthy of 
the confidence imposed in him through the juve- 
nile court counselling and activities. If he con- 
tinued in his violations, then at the discretion 
of the court, I believe the fingerprint record 
should be sent to the F.B.I. in Washington. 
That record should always be prominently mark- 
ed “Juvenile Court Record.” 

Whether this procedure would be agreeable 
to workers with juvenile offenders I cannot state 
at this stage of the discussion. Whether it would 
be acceptable to the police officials, I cannot 
state, for a juvenile arrested on a felony charge 
in one state often is known to continue his ac- 
tivities—sometime of a vicious nature—else- 


NY discussion pertaining to juveniles be- 

comes complicated and confusing by rea- 
son of the difference in laws in the 48 states, 
as well as the Federal Government, classifying 
individuals as juveniles or adults. 

My thinking on the subject of fingerprinting 
juveniles is influenced by my experience as 
judge of the Children’s Court of Erie County, 
New York, where an individual ceases to be a 
juvenile upon reaching his 16th birthday, and 
where offenses, committed before that age, ser- 
ious enough to be punishable by death or life 
imprisonment, are not “juvenile delinquencies.” 

My thinking about fingerprinting offenders 
over 16 years of age is also affected by our New 
York State laws. As recently as 1944 we put in 
our statutes the “Youthful Offender Law” under 
which youths 16 to 19 years of age, in proper 
cases, get treatment similar to that permitted 
under the Standard Juvenile Court Act. Pro- 
ceedings are usually not open to the public. The 
adjudicated youthful offender is not denominated 
a “criminal,” nor does he lose any of his civil 
rights, although the administration of the law 
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Juvenile Offenders Should Not 
Be Fingerprinted 


By JUDGE VICTOR B. WYLEGALA 
Erie County Children’s Court, Buffalo, New York 


record from the national files of the F.B.I. (which 


often leads to the establishment of the identity | 
of a nomadic and difficult boy) would be an erro- | 
neous action and detrimental to society. Then, | 


too, if all these prints were to be sent to the 


F.B.I. when taken, the very absence of a prior | 
record there would go a long way toward proving : 
an individual to be a previously law-abiding | 
citizen. These, then, are the bases upon which | 


I should like to see some further discussion. 

I cannot feel in my own mind that this prob- 
lem is an insoluble one. Knowing the views of 
many enlightened, progressive, and practical 
juvenile court workers, as well as the views, 
theories, and abilities of the more progressive 
police executives, I believe it will not be too 
difficult to attain a common ground of under- 
standing. 


is in the courts and judges having criminal 
jurisdiction. While this law is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, and there is room for im- 
provement in the manner in which it is applied 
to the individual, I believe it to be a decided 
improvement over increasing the juvenile age 
limit above the age of 16. 

In New York State all persons, 16 years of 
age or older, charged with felonies are finger- 
printed at the time of their arrest. In the case 
of “youthful offenders” the fingerprints which 
have been taken at the time of their arrest are 
retained as confidential matter open to inspec- 
tion only on an order of the court. 

I would not be inclined to oppose the exten- 
sion of fingerprinting to persons over 16 years 
of age charged with misdemeanors. But I de 
feel that the New York State Law relating to 
fingerprints of youthful offenders is sound and 


that the arguments which I advance below [ 
against the fingerprinting of juveniles, as we 


understand the term here, apply to them. 


I am well aware that the present complicated | 
condition of society and the trend toward speed ; 


where. And it might be argued with no little | 
degree of validity that the withholding of the | 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS SHOULD NOT BE FINGERPRINTED 


in all things makes it most desirable to have 
some positive means of identification. Finger- 
printing is recognized as one of the simplest, 
most easily obtained, and most positive records 
of a person’s identity. 

It is, however, most unfortunate that this 


_ easy and convenient means of registering one’s 
identity has been so closely associated in the pub- 
lic mind with criminals and criminal processes. 
_ The many campaigns over the years for uni- 
- versal fingerprint records have failed because 
_ of the abhorrence of a large part of our popu- 
lation to being subjected to a process so closely 
linked with crime and criminals. 


Success in the children’s or juvenile court 


_ depends largely on processes different from 
_ those used in adult criminal courts. Our pro- 
cedures are designed to correct the individual, 
- and we rely on securing the cooperation of the 
- child as well as his parents in saving him from 
a future life of crime. One of the strong and 
convincing arguments for obtaining this co- 


operation is that the child is not being treated 


_ as a criminal. We are able to obtain the true 
facts in most situations and we get good back- 


ground information to enable the court to order, 
when indicated, the proper use of our community 


and social resources for the rehabilitation of 


the child and frequently of the entire family. 
We are able to obtain parental cooperation 

because we can honestly tell parents now that 

under the law the present case will not deprive 


their child of any of his civil rights. This fre- 
quently kicks back when the various bureaus, 


state and Federal, ignoring the provisions in 
the law insist on investigating the facts of the 
case when a child later applies for his automobile 
operator’s license, or seeks enlistment in the 


army, navy, or marine corps, 


I am definitely opposed to extending any more 


of the processes associated with the treatment 
of adult criminals to our dealings with boys 


and girls under the age of 16 years. Some of our 


difficulties in obtaining full cooperation derive 
from many items of procedure and terminology 
_ of the criminal courts, and I believe our court 
and its philosophy could ‘benefit by eliminating 
_ these resemblances to criminal procedures. If 
_ We add fingerprinting to our present procedures, 


Iam sure many parents will seek to hide the 


facts, insist on trials in strict conformity with 
j rules of evidence in criminal cases, and in other 
_ Ways block our attempts in helping readjust the 
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child to proper and decent living. We will be 
adding appreciably to the work of the police 
and the courts, and surely losing out on the 
number of adjustments. The Standard Juvenile 
Court Law contains the following: © 


No adjudication by the court upon the status of 
any child shall operate to impose any of the civil 
disabilities ordinarily resulting from conviction, nor 
shall any child be deemed a criminal by reason of 
such adjudication, nor shall such adjudication be 
deemed a conviction, nor shall any child be charged: 
with crime or convicted in any court, except as pro- | 
vided in section 6 of this act. The disposition of a 
child or any evidence given in the court shall not 
operate to disqualify the child in any future civil 
service application or appointment. 

This provision is in substance contained in most 
of the juvenile or children’s court acts of the 
various states. If the philosophy expressed in 
this provision means anything there seems to 
be no reason for making a permanent finger- 
print record of the individual who is a child, 
as defined in the statutes. In my own expe- 
rience we have never had a child who successfully 
hid his identity by any of the known tricks or 
devices. It is possible that in New York State 
we do not encounter the problems offered by 
nomads who commit their crimes in various 
jurisdictions. Perhaps our age limit accounts 
for that. 

What will happen if the children now coming 
before me are fingerprinted because of the charge 
made against them? 

Let us first consider the case of a child who 
upon being taken into custody is fingerprinted, 
and later found innocent of the charge made 
against him. The mortifying experience of be- 
ing treated as a criminal cannot be erased from 
his memory by the destruction of the prints. 
Errors in accusing juveniles can have serious 
consequences. 

Another, even more damaging to the child 
himself as well as to his associates, is the case 
of the young braggart. I can visualize some of 
our tough young customers returning to their 
gangs covering their shame (at being caught) 
with braggadocio. They might conceivably build 
up their experience until fingerprinting became 
a “must” for the whole gang, leading to delin- 
quencies, however minor, which would guarantee 
this end. 

I recall still another type of reaction in children 
who are not convinced that their conduct just- 


ified the handling they received. Frequently we 


have children involved only technically in of- 
fenses which may be very serious. It is difficult 
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to explain to them or to their parents that the 
police acted properly in bringing them before 
the court. A certain amount of resentment re- 
mains, Their future reactions will vary, but in 
many cases having their fingerprints in the rogues 
gallery may make them feel they might just as 
well have the game as well as the name of young 
criminals. 

I recall vividly a case before me several years 
ago. We had a boy, age 12, with superior intel- 
ligence who filed his fingertips right down to 
the flesh, before breaking into a drug store to 
get some money. He got the idea from the radio. 
Unfortunately this youngster, as most of them 
do in listening to this type of program, was in- 
trigued only by the exciting, adventurous, or 
smart part of the program and missed entirely 
the moral which the program intended to convey. 
I heard that same program. I occasionally listen 
so I may be informed what trash is fed to our 
children. Had this boy remembered the moral, he 
would have known that the criminal in the skit 
actually died from blood poisoning and that he 
was identified by his fingerprints, because while 
he was in the process of dying the skin grew back 
sufficiently to restore the fingerprints. 

While universal fingerprinting of all individu- 
als before being charged with criminal acts may 
be a fine thing, it is the abuse of good things 
that I deplore. Typical of the abuse I mean is an 
extract from a story in connection with the recent 
torture-slaying of a young woman in California 
sent out by the United Press on January 17, 1947: 


_ The identification was made through fingerprints 
obtained when the girl was employed in the post 
exchange at Camp Cooke, Calif., in 1943. The FBI 
said fingerprints also tallied with another set taken . 
at Santa Barbara Sept. 23, 1943, when the girl was 

_ taken into custody for alleged violation of juvenile 
court laws (italics mine). 

Santa Barbara Policewoman Mary Unkefer re- 
called that she put Miss Short, whom she described 
as a very attractive girl, on a train for Medford. 
“about nine days later.” (Medford being the girl’s 
hometown.) 


FEDERAL PROBATION . 


T should be the aim of education to make men first, and discoveries » 
afterward; to regard mere learning as suborinate to the. development 

of a well-rounded, solid, moral, and intellectual character; as the first.and 

_ great thing, to supply vigorous, intelligent, iteiantcenls citizens for the 


_I make no objection to the reference of the | 
fingerprints taken in connection with the girl’s 
employment. Nor would I make any objection 
to a criminal being identified through tell-tale 
prints left behind at the scene of the crime, | 
even when such individual was traced through | 
fingerprints filed under a universal fingerprint. 
ing law. 

In my opinion the aceite to the girl’s finger. | 
prints taken at the time of her appearance in | 
juvenile court is a violation of the promise in | 
most juvenile laws that such records shall not be | 
used against them. In this case it is particularly 
offensive because there is no indication that she 
was found guilty of any offense. Such reference 


Di 
can serve only to cast aspersions on the girl’s | 
character, or at least stimulate speculation con- | . 
cerning her activities as a juvenile. - ity 

There is one point I would like to make clear. S 
There seems to be a mistaken belief that opposi- | th 
tion to fingerprinting juveniles comes entirely | 4 
from social workers. I am not a professional | m 
social worker, although my experience with} “™ 
social agencies, as a board member, dates back | 
nearly 30 years, There are also some who seem | 
to assume that the juvenile court is the creation | — 
of social workers, and: that because of this there 
must of necessity be a conflict between pation 
officers and the juvenile court. TK 
. I know, from my 9 years’ experience on the | 
children’s court. bench in addition to 20 years’ 
experience as a practicing attorney, that the | «& 
modern children’s court has a definite place in | ?* 
the treatment of the youthful antisocial individ- | a 
ual. In my own court, as well as in most New | i 
York State Children’s Courts, we enjoy the | ti 
closest cooperation among the police, social agen- | ™ 
cies and the court. We. are not perfect, but with | w 
continuing collaboration we should increase our | “ 
skills and improve our services to reach even the | ac 
most difficult of our young charges. : 
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Let’s Talk Shop 


EDITED By ERNEST J. MEILI 
Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


EpITor’s NOTE: 


“‘Let’s Talk Shop” is devoted entirely to expressions from Federal © 
probation officers. Pro and con comments about views appearing in the magazine, on- 
the-job experiences of general interest which probation officers desire to share with 
others in the field, and suggestions on how to improve the methods and techniques of 
probation, parole, and other correctional procedures are invited. 


Congratulations and Blessings!" 


Dear SIR: 


- Tam now glad to reply to you with much board of thanks 
for my letter of discharge. Of course, I enjoyed while being 
 onsentence. Glad to congratulate you for your good hospital- 
_ ity to me. Hope that you and Judge Mize may live long and 
_ the flowers of blessings may shadow your pathway. I cer- 
tainly never will go back to my old habits any more. I hope 
_ that you may both live a long and moral life, for I tell you, 
_ Iwas a scared boy; and as you both journey through life, I 
_ hope the blessings of God may befall you, an that you all 
_ may live a life so morial an so pure that when you all die, 
even the undertaker himself will be sorry. 
Glad to hear from you at all times. 
Yours truly 


EDWARD 


*A letter received by Edwin B. Zeigler from a discharged probationer. 


Detainers 


To THE EDITOR: 


I recently read articles by Mr. Sanford Bates and Mr. 
_ James V. Bennett concerning the use of detainers. As you 
_ know, detainers may fall in two classifications: first, where 
_ detainers are placed against an inmate of an institution by 
_ other authorities for the purpose of prosecution subsequent 
_ to release; and second, the type of detainer with which we 
are more concerned, that is, where a probationer or parolee 
_ is arrested, convicted and committed on a state charge and 
_ detainer filed in order to assure federal custody as a proba- 
_ tion or parole violator following his release by state author- 
iti 


ies. 
After reading the articles by Mr. Bennett and Mr. Bates, 
we had occasion to consider whether or not it would be the 
_ best policy to file detainers against probation violators who 
were serving sentences in state custody or defer any further 
action until their release and contingent upon the circum- 
stances of the offense, length of sentence, and whether or not 
_ they may be subsequently released on parole, I dis 2 
_ this with the Court and Judge Wham was interested in 
: knowing whether this subject had been discussed at any of 
_ our training conferences, and if so what conclusions may 
_ have been reached. After checking back over my notes from 
the various training conferences, I do not believe this sub- 
ject has been discussed at length or any conclusions reached 
as to the best policy. 
Placing a detainer against a probation violator in most 
_ States automatically results in barring him from parole eligi- 
bility and results in his serving his full sentence or at least 
_ until the minimum expiration date, which may frequently 
be detrimental to the best interests of everyone concerned. 
On the other hand, it appears that serious violations of the 
law by one on probation cannot be passed without some cor- 
Tective measure. 
I would like to suggest that some comment be invited 
from other units of the Federal Probation Service in order 
that we might all have the benefit of the policy and practice 
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followed throughout the Service as a whole, and it appears 
that the new department in FEDERAL PROBATION for com- 
ments and expressions by Federal Probation Officers could 
be used for this purpose. 


E. St. Louis, Il. MARSHALL K. MCKINNEY 


Client Relationships* 


It has been said that social workers haven’t yet made up 
their minds what they are and what they do that is peculiar 
to them alone. Is that true of probation officers, too? Do we 
know what we are supposed to do in our relationships with 
erage 8 and parolees? Do we know how to develop re- 
ationships? Do we have definite techniques in the supervi- 
sion of our probationers and parolees? Do we have a definite 
plan in each case? 

These are some of the questions we must ask ourselves 
when we seek to determine our professional status. After all, 
the Federal Probation System comes of age this year, for it 
was 21 years ago that the Federal Probation Act was passed. 


It may sound naive to start this discussion by saying that 
if we do unto others as we would have them do unto us we 
are following a fundamental principle in all human relation- 
ships. That attitude inevitably will develop respect and con- 
fidence in a client. Unless we gain that respect and confidence 
how can we hope to influence a man’s life or inspire a desire 

Iam reminded of aletter a young offender wrote to his 
former parole officer in Indiana from our county jail where 


he was awaiting a hearing in an auto theft case. Here is an 
excerpt from his letter: ~ 


I suppose you will be both surprised and disgusted to 
receive news such as this from one of your former 
charges. A few years back both of us would have laugh- 
ed at the idea of it ever happening again. I am thorough- 
ly be» sang with myself more from the fact that I 
should have kept my first lesson more firmly imbedded. 
I’m ashamed of the fact that the only part of my life 
that I can point to with pride is the time that I lived 
under your supervision. 

I am sure that all of us would be gratified to receive such a 
letter from a former client although we would be disappoint- 
ed to learn that the individual was in difficulty again. Why did 
he write to his former parole officer as soon as he got into 
trouble again? Apparently because he thought of him as a 
wise counsellor to whom he could turn at such a time. Obvi- 
ously the relationship had meant a great deal to him. 

Another illustration of client relationships is the following 
excerpt from an article in the May, 1946 Readers Digest 


about Judge Camille Kelley of the Memphis, Tennessee, 
Children’s Court: 


“Sometimes,” said a woman she had helped, “‘welfare 
workers pin a bright, professional smile on their faces to 
get the right relationship with.the client. When Judge 
Kelley smiles at you, you stand two inches taller and feel 
you can lick the world.’”’ A businessman who appeared 


*From remarks presented before In-Service Training Institute at Blue 


ai N. C., June 24 to 28, 1946, conducted by the Federal Probation 
ystem. 
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before her as a boy said of her, “She is the only human _ 


being I know who can make | respectable sound as 
—- as joyriding or stealing apples from the 
reeks.” 


Do we use the bright professional smile or do we make | 


keeping the conditions of probation sound as om as 
ing automobiles or making moonshine? at kind of 
influence do we have on our clients? 


How do we develop these client. Telationahipa? By taking _. 
is 


a keen, personal interest in our client’s life, family, his 
one and his interests. By sincerely trying to give him 
en counsel and direct action when he comes to us for 
p. 

Itis always gratifying to hear a client speak of us as “my 
probation officer,’”’ especially when there is some pride in his 
statement. It is somewhat like a school boy talking about 
“my teacher.”. 

It has been the experience in our district—which has con- 
siderable mountain and rural territory—that the probation of- 
ficer’s remarks are frequently quoted. He is considered a rath- 
er important person and it is a constant challenge to him to 
sincerely and earnestly carry out the principles of probation 
inevery community so that his job has greater meaning and 


weight. 

While the probation officer cannot have pet cases which 
take up too much time and cause him to neglect his investi- 
gation and supervision of other cases, authorities recommend 
that he never give the impression of being hurried or impa- 
tient when talking with a client. One of the best indications 
of successful relationship is the number of former clients who 
return to the probation office on friendly visits for advice or 
assistance. Only last week five of our former probationers and 
parolees came to our office on such visits. One man, a former 
probationer, the father of four small children, asked that we 
assist him in making arrangements for a re-check at the 
county tuberculosis sanitorium where he had been a patient 
while on probation. His health was declining, he was unable 
to work regularly, and he had insufficient income for his fam- 
ily. He was taken to the sanitorium for the examination. The 
Department of Public Welfare was contacted and emergency 
aid to dependent children was recommended and given. He 
had been evicted from his house because it had been sold. 
The buyer of the house had been to a local magistrate to evict 
the man. The furniture was moved out and stored, the client 
not even knowing the place of storage. I do not say that you 
can afford to make a practice of assisting all former clients 
but in this case it was justified. : 

I believe we should talk up—not down—to a client. We 
should assume that he, in most cases, has intelligence, under- 
standing, and common sense. We should talk frankly with 
him about his probation, what is expected of him, and what 
he can expect of us. 

It has helped me to develop a good client relationship insome 
cases by assisting probationers with complicated government 
forms such as an allotment paper, by arranging medical 
examination and treatment, and by introducing them to the 
rural or welfare agency which can assist them in their special 
problems. Sometimes the illiterate client, who might other- 
wise be suspicious and reject the probation officer, will accept 
him as a friendly helper when he assists him in these matters. 

Often we talk rather loosely about therapy or therapeutic 
treatment when we discuss client relationships. Are we ther- 
— Are we case workers? Are we investigators? Prob- 
ably we are a combination of all three. I am reminded of an 
article by David Dressler in the National Probation Associa- 
tion Yearbook on the “‘Semantics of Social Work’”’ in which he 
writes quoting a psychiatric journal: 


Whereas the therapeutic effort seemed to be in the 
direction of resolving some of these conflicts so that the 
client might relate himself to others with more confi- 
dence and effectiveness, it has always seemed an integral 
part of therapy for the client to work through some of 
these conflicts in the relationship with the worker. 


That’s putting case work or af noe ge in scientific lan- 
guage or “gobbledygook”’ as Mr. Dressler calls it. Simply ex- 
P ,» doesn’t it mean that the probation officer should 

elp his client work out as many of his problems and conflicts 
as possible? Aren’t we all faced with the domestic problems 
of the client? When marital difficulties arise we must protect 


the client’s interests, but we must also enforce the condition 


..ot probation that he support those for whom he is legally re- 


sponsible. 

Recently a man whose wife had divorced him and had 
gained custody of the child while he was serving his sentence 
came out.on parole to our district. The question of the custo- 
dy of the child arose when the man was released. He was re- 
ferred to the juvenile court to be informed of his rights with 
respect to seeing the child. The divorce decree was explained 
“to him. Perhaps the probation officer should not become in- 
volved in what our judge calls ‘“‘domestic infelicities” since 


- Outsiders are treading on dangerous ground when they try to 


give advice in such cases. 

The client relationship acually begins with the presentence 
investigation. That is the time when we learn how to ap- 
proach the individual, when we observe his background, in- 
terests, and attitudes. Perhaps somewhere in the presentence 
material we may find the key to making the client an active 
participant in his own rehabilitation. Although we are there 
to serve we cannot force our services, for we must regard the 
delinquent as a person free to conduct himself as he wishes, 

rovided he does not violate the conditions of his probation, 

owever, if we are familiar with all the facilities of our com- 
munity we can find many opportunities to help our clients 
and their families as they reveal their difficulties to us over a 
period of time. At times it may be a long iod before we 
achieve rapport with our client; the more tedious the achieve- 
ment the more gratifying it is to us. 

I havea man on probation who committed a serious of- 
fense 3 years ago. ile he was in jail awaiting his hearin 
he was interviewed by Federal agents. When I interview 
him for the presentence investigation he was hostile and re- 
parted me as another Federal officer persecuting him. After 

e was placed on probation I gave him close supervision. 
His resistance changed to acceptance and probation has 
been successful. Prior to his probation he had a poor work 
record, but now he works regularly and calls me by telephone 
at my home for advice. I encourage this so that he will not 
miss time from his job. reetaen 

, In conclusion, I would like to say that we must have a de- 
sire to serve, we must like people, and we must have the abil- 
ity to endure the many headaches and heartaches of super- 
vision and investigative work. We have to be patient and 
understanding, not seven times seven but seventy times sev- 
enty if we hope to inspire our client to make the most of his 
abilities and live a satisfying life. ™ 


Greenville, S.C. WILLIAM C. Nau 


Recommends Change in Present Pre-Parole 
Investigation Procedures 


Through this column we would like to initiate discussion 
on the merits of a pre-parole investigation procedure we con- 
sider more practical and economical than the one now in 

vogue. 

Under the existing system, U. S. probation officers are re- 
quested to investigate and comment on suggested parole 
_— prior to the inmate’s first hearing before the Parole 

oard. Unless a prisoner has an approved plan, he is—theo- 
retically at least—not entitled to parole consideration. 


We know from experience that in the majority of cases 
(those involving sentences of 1 year and 1 day to 5 years) 
routine correspondence from the institution addressed to 
prospective parole advisers, employers, and probation offi- 
cers begins to arrive within the first few months after com- 
mitment. The hopes of relatives and friends are raised to 4 
point where they begin to believe that parole will be granted 
automatically at one-third time providing an adviser, job, 
and residence are obtained. . 

The conscientious age officer, in order not to deprive 
the inmate of his ri 
gation prior to the hearing date even though he knows from 
a cursory review of the classification summary (especially 
the prior criminal record) that the inmate has not one chance 
in a hundred to make parole. 


When parole is denied or the case “‘continued to Wash- 


ington,” parole advisers begi 


t to a hearing, must make the investi- 


in to lose interest, employers 
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cannot hold jobs open indefinitely, and gradually the “‘ap- 
ved plan” becomes so much waste paper in the file, wast- 
ed time, and wasted travel expenses. Frequently, repeated 
investigations are needed for later hearings. : : 
It seems to us that the Parole Board could consider an in- 
mate’s suitability for parole independently of the release 
lan. If because of recidivism, avior while in confine- 
ment, or other reasons apparent from a study of the indivi- 
dual, he is not ready for release, correspondence and invest- 
igations relative to release will be avoided. If he is considered 
suitable for release, the Parole Board could set a release date 
contingent upon formulation of a suitable plan. The pro- 
bation officers, relatives, employers, and everyone concerned 
then have a definite objective and can plan with intelligence, 
dispatch, and economy of effort. 


| Philadelphia, Pa. EDWARD J. HENDRICK 


LETTERS TO 


To THE EDITOR:* 


Only those who for a quarter of a century have helped in 
the battle to place parole in a respectable category, to earn 
for itself a place as one of the accepted correctional devices, 

appreciate the significance of an article like that 
which appeared in FEDERAL PROBATION, July-September, 
entitled ““Combined Parole-Probation Service.” 

‘ Now that parole has fought its own contest and, with the 
help of former President Roosevelt, been established as the 
safest and most modern method of releasing men from penal 
institutions, many fair-weather friends are coming to the 
front to urge that its service be combined with that of pro- 
bation. They overlook the fact that there were years when 
the advocates of probation in the United States gathered 
their skirts rather gingerly about them every time the word 

le was mentioned. They were careful to distinguish it 
from probation and when militant critics like J. Edgar 
Hoover pointed out the many existing weaknesses in our pa- 
tole systems to explain that probation was a wholly different 
thing from parole and that the two terms should not be con- 
fused. Probation is a function of the court: parole is an ad- 
ministrative method of releasing men who have a pris- 
on or reformatory term back into the community. For many 
years the public generally, and even some judges, confused 
the two terms. One important result of this confusion was 
that the courts insisted upon controlling not only the award 
of probation but the time at which and the conditions under 
which men should be released from an institution. 

The public finally became convinced, however, that pa- 
tole was not an inherently evil process, that once the law- 
breaker had served a suitably adequate time in the institu- 
tion and the day of his release inevitably approached, it was 
to have him released under supervision than 
turned out free to make his own way in the community or, 
what is more likely, return to an institution. But one of the 
cardinal elements of parole is that this release should be 
timed, so far as the limits of the sentence allow, to occur 
when the correctional process has proceeded to the point that 


_ the offender is ready for release and when the community 


outside is, so far as possible, prepared to receive him. This is 


_ hot a judicial but an administrative function. Any conten- 

_ tion which seeks to reverse this process of education and en- 

lightenment of the public as to the fundamental and inescap- 
a 


le differences between the probation and parole process 


_ Tenders a disservice not only to parole but to probation it- 
self. There may be occasional judges who are as cooperative 
_ and discreet as the judge mentioned in the article above re- 
_ ferred to, but most judges have now been willing to concede 
_ that their function is judicial and not administrative, that 
_ when they have sentenced a man under an indeterminate 
_ sentence law, it is someone else’s responsibility to determine 
_ when he is ready to emerge from prison and under what con- 


ditions. 


*This letter from Commissioner Sanford Bates, Department of Institu- 


_ tions and Agencies, State of New Jersey, comments on the article, ‘“‘Com- 
_ bined Parole-Probation Service,” whi 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


appeared in the July-September, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Readin’, ‘Ritin’, and Rehabilitation* 


Dears Mother. Just a few lins to let you hear from me Iam 
getting along fine and hope you are to well I got your letter 
sure was glad to here from you. Mother you wanted to know 
wot kind of a trade I am lerning I am driving a whilbar and 
usin a shelvel and pick for a half a day and to school the 
half day we read fowrth grade books and mostly learn. Left 
face. Bowface forrowed march. and take it easy. well I haven 
got much to say so I will close 


answer reld soon 
your son 


*Epitors Note: A letter to his mother from an offenderin confinement 
at a correctional institution. : 


THE EDITOR 


Adequate and intelligent parole supervision is expensive, 
although it is only about one-tenth as expensive as it is to 
keep men in prison indefinitely. The fact that it costs money 
for parole officers’ salaries is one of the reasons why practical 
people, with an eye to the purse strings, have recently ad- 
vocated that the same man can render probation supervision 
service and parole supervision service at the same time. I 
suspect he can, if no better system can be devised. But there 
are strong and compelling reasons why probationers who are © 
usually first offenders, many times young and impressionable 
people, should, if possible, be kept from too much contact 
with the rather calloused individual who has served a long 
time in prison, and whose attitude towards society may have 
undergone a change as a result thereof. There are many sin- 
cere parole officials throughout the country who believe that, 
if possible, a separate corps of officers should be provided for 
those who are on probation and who have been spared the 
experience of an institution commitment as to whom the job» 
is one of social work and employment, as contrasted with the 
job of a parole officer who has primarily to break down the 
attitude of hostility and resentment on the part of the com- 
munity against a man who is coming back from a prison . 
term. Granted that there is some similarity of effort on the 
part of the probation officer and the parole officer, certainly 
there are just as many convincing reasons for classifying the 
probationer who has never been to prison and the parolee 
who has, keeping them away from each other, as there is for 
building separate institutions for the juvenile offenders or 
minor criminals and those of the more serious character and 
longer record. Unless we are going backwards in our imple- 
mentation of these two important and modern correctional 
services, we must think more of the ns for whom we 
work than the convenience of those individuals who have 
them in their charge, or even of the money that it takes to 
finance both systems. : 

There is not any doubt that the combined supervision over 
ay para and parolees can be carried on by one person. 

e know to our dismay that we have not yet convinced the 
public that probation service is an important profession and 
that it should be carried on only by trained educated men 
who give their whole time to that important service. We have 
many instances where a man is a probation officer and he is 
also a clerk of court or a deputy sheriff or a coroner or a coun- 
ty adjuster or maybe a station agent who does a little real 
estate business on the side. We cannot consider that our 
goals have been reached until we help establish the fact that 
probation is a profession. 

While there has been practically no tendency to use part- 
time people for parole officers, the same insistence on pro- 
fessional qualification should be made in parole supervision. 
Some years ago the then functioning American Parole As- 
sociation led the way in enunciating standards for parole of- 
ficers of a high order. 

I have tried to make the point with those who in the Na- 
tional Probation Association are charged with the improve- 
ment of probation service throughout the country that while 
in smaller or less populous states it may be better to have the 
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work of supervising these two very different classes of folks 
by the same officer, it should under no condition be ded 
as the ideal or even the preferable set-up but should be en- 
couraged only unless and until the authorities of the state 
convince the people that better results will be obtained when 
they have trained specialists in each field. However, this is 
not the most serious aspect of this whole tendency. Assum- 
ing that the supervision of the two classes can be carried on 
by one individual or group of individuals, the great danger 


is that by admitting this fact, for temporary or practical . 


reasons, we will reawaken in the public mind, in the minds of 
the court that the two systems are similar. They are not; 
they cannot be and they should not be. 


Under our present system of jurisprudence, the courts and 
the = ill not be willing to turn the matter of disposing 
of the liberty of an individual over to a commission. Our 
Anglo-Saxon law insists that this is a court function and that 
no anny except the court shall determine whether an in- 
dividual is to be deprived of his liberty. The type of sentence, 
the execution of it, the duration of it may become an admin- 
istrative concern, but the imposition or withholding of the 
sentence is, under present arrangements at least, a function 
of the court. oe A attempts to remove it in recent years 
have failed. Until the time comes when the decision to award 
or withhold probation is turned over to a state or local com- 
mission, the intimation that parole and probation are to be 
awarded by the same agency can only result in driving the 
award of parole back into the court from which it has only 
recently been wrested. 


One of the disconcerting aspects of many of our social 
movements that seems to have been develo only in the 
last few years has been to substitute convenience for princi- 
ple, to abandon the notion of the importance of specializa- 
tion and to cry aloud for integration, consolidation and sim- 
plification. This is all to the good so far as saving money is 
concerned, but unless we are to turn our back upon the prog- 
ress that we have made in America in the direction of in- 


dividualizing, both in the field of correction and in the field 


of welfare, and developing specialists who are able to admin- 
ister these specialized and individualized programs, we shall 

inly not be progressing forward but we be definite- 
ly going backwards. 

Instances — continue to be cited, such as those de- 
scribed in Maryland by Mr. Burris, where combined super- 
vision of parole and probation appear to be successful. It 
may take a long time to disclose the dangers inherent in this 
process. It is the duty of those who over the years have been 
interested in the establishment of parole as a correctional de- 
vice to point out those dangers and to insist that progress 
lies along the line of maintaining parole, free from the con- 
trol by the court, and providing for its intelligent and effec- 
tive implementation by a full-time experienced parole board 
and a corps of specialists trained as parole supervisors. There 
is a tremendous lot of work to be done; likewise to establish 
probation in the three thousand counties of the United States 
as a social service available to the courts and the develop- 
ment of the idea that probation likewise is a specialty requir- 
ing the services of trained attaches in the court. Not while 
there are as many black spots upon the probation map of the 
United States as there are today does it seem to be advisable 
or necessary for those interested in probation to obscure their 
goals by insisting upon amalgamating their efforts with the 
administrative efforts necessary to perfect the parole process. 


Trenton, N. J. SANDFORD BATES 
November 1946 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; if on brass, 
time will efface it; if we rear temples, they will crumble 
into dust; but if we work upon immortal minds, and 
imbue them with principles, with the just fear of God 
and love of our fellow-men, we engrave on those tablets 
something that will brighten to all eternity. 


—Daniel Webster 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


*EDITOR’SINOTE: The writer of the following letter 
has been an alcoholic for 15 years. He has had many 
periods of hospitalization, treatments, socalled cures 
(including conditioned-reflex treatments). During 
the last 5 years of drinking he developed delirium 
tremens and progressively worse alcoholic convulsions. 
Finally he resorted to Alcoholics Anonymous. His 
early contact was unsuccessful due to his failure to 
“completely” accept and practice the program. 

During the last 2 years he has had esas ect success 
in abstinence, complete harmony in home life, and 
finds thorough enjoyment and real happiness in prac- 
ticing the A.A. program.” A former attache of a sher- 
iff’s office, he now successfully conducts his own ad- 

' vertising business. While he is ‘‘ever mindful that an 
alcoholic remains an alcoholic as long as he lives,’’ he 
has found that “through the proper understanding 
and application of A.A. tenets he may live a rich, pro- 
ductive, and helpful life.’ He is married and the 
father of a boy, 10, and a girl, 4. 


To THE EDITOR* 


Today, more than ever before, the parole officer and the 
law-enforcement officer, as well as the magistrate and judge 
are meeting situations calling for and taxing their knowledge 
and wisdom. The case of “‘the alcoholic” is typical of this. 

-The respected business or professional man of today, who 
is a victim of alcoholism ec ang drinking), may, after a 
night of drinking, find himself in the toils of the law—a dis- 
pa appearing individual, seemingly another person 

ogether. 

It is sad but true that the alcoholic, after imbibing, often 
becomes a menace to himself, a potential problem to society 
in general—and his proper treatment constitutes a challenge 
to the resourcefulness of and perhaps a bewildering case for 
the law-enforcement officer. One may be amazed by the un- 
usual conduct of an alcoholic who may say and do all manner 
of things, claiming later to have no knowledge of these mis- 
deeds or rantings. However, it should be borne in mind that, 
although the alcoholic 1s seldom capable of honest thinking 
during his drinking escapades (or during the often-too-short 
intervals between them), he usually speaks the truth when 
contending not to remember his drunken offensiveness. On 
occasion, the alcoholic, after imbibing, may commit some 
criminal act without any recollection of the deed when sober- 
ed. Hence, the prudent course for the alcoholic is to abstain 
—totally. The prudent course for the law-enforcement rep- 
resentative who comes into contact with the alcoholic, who 

been drinking and provided alcoholism is the only com- 
plaint, is to contact an organization of experienced laymen, 
such as “Alcoholics Anonymous,” so that they may endeavor 
to assist the alcoholic to sobriety and a better understanding 
of his problem. 

Since the uninformed alcoholic (whose alcoholic tend- 
encies have not been brought under control or arrest) rep- 
resents a potential source of trouble for law-enforcement 
and probation and parole officers, it is obviously wise and 
pong d profitable to all concerned for these officers to encour- 
age the known alcoholic to investigate the channels available 
to him to assist in his rehabilitation. By aiding the alcoholic 
parolee to learn how to abstain from imbibing, probation and 
pom officers will also be eliminating the otherwise resultant 

yreech of probation or parole which the alcoholic will most 
likely commit if he does drink. Similarly, anyone connected 
with law enforcement will, by encouraging the alcoholic’s 
abstinence, curtail the number of drunk and disorderly cases 
he would otherwise handle, saving his valuable time that 
would have been spent in making the necessary arrests and 
presenting the violators before a megecante. It is important 
to bear in mind that once the alcoholic has started drinking 
he is most likely unable to appreciate and act upon the wise 
counsel of a considerate police, probation, or parole officer. 

Far too many are the recorded cases where an alcoholic 
has been arrested and lodged in a cell, only to be found a few 
hours later, dead,—usually from acute alcoholism. It cannot 
be overemphasized that the alcoholic (compulsive drinker) 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


is a sick person—sometimes dangerously ill. He may be bor- 
dering on delirium tremens when arrested. Wherever it is 
possible, a physician should observe an alcoholic after his 
arrest so that emergency treatment may be administered 
where feasible. Often delirium tremens or alcoholic convul- 
sions with resultant ce consequences are deferred for sev- 
eral days after the alcoholic has stopped drinking and may 
be manifested most violently when the alcoholic appears 
sober and normal. 

It is erroneous to consider the alcoholic in the category 
with criminals, simply because he has become drunk. Re- 
gardless of the potentialities of the situation, the alcoholic is 
usually not imbued with criminal tendencies; on the con- 
trary, after learning to subdue and finally eliminate his de- 
sire for alcohol, he will readily assume his rightful place in 
society and become, not only a substantial member of his 
community, but a means to the rectification of other alcoho- 
lies. This is most forcefully demonstrated in Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous groups. 

Probation and parole officers, and the law-enforcement of- 
ficer, who usually sees the alcoholic at his worst, can, by in- 
telligent consideration of the alcoholic’s problem, greatly aid 
in the rehabilitation of a sizeable segment of society which 
is not only in need of, but also certainly deserving of serious 
consideration and understanding. While the alcoholic may 

resent hi f as a thoroughly disgusting spectacle when|he 
is drunk, every effort should be made to appreciate the pe- 
culiar nature of the sickness with which he is afflicted. Until 
the alcoholic’s condition is arrested, he may repeatedly and 
habitually be a problem to the police and parole officer and 
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certainly is a distinct economic loss. Such a condition repre- 
sents both the challenge and the opportunity for real worth- 
while service by all representatives of police, and probation 
and parole organizations. 

It is earnestly recommended that those charged with law- 
enforcement become acquainted with Alcoholics Anonymous 
groups and learn of their plans and efforts. This would fur- 
nish a better insight into the alcoholic’s particular problem 
and, through the knowledge gained by this contact, the of- 
ficer will learn how he may co-operate in the alcoholic’s a- 
chievement and maintenance of sobriety which ultimately 
means rehabilitation of the alcoholic.to the extent that he 
becomes an asset rather than a liability. 

While many members of the judiciary throughout the 
country are becoming more enlightened about the subject 
of the alcoholic and what may be done for him, it is the pro- 
bation and parole officer and the law-enforcement officer 
who usually meet the offender during an acute situation; 
therefore it is they who should be especially oqaapet with 
the knowledge for appropriate treatment of the alcoholic. 


The National Committee for Education on Alcoholism 
with headquarters in New York City is especially equipped 
and anxious to furnish speakers, thoroughly qualified to 
discuss the alcoholic’s problem and the problems created by 
alcoholics, before civic and law-enforcement groups. The aim 
of that organization is to dispense, education to assist the 
public to cope with one of America’s foremost problems of 
the day—Alcoholism. 


November 14, 1946 IL. R. 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


pro- 


(1). Can a U. S. Probation Officer be subpoenaed as a wit- 
ness at a state court, or at a district court other than the one 
he is serving, to give information contained in a confidential 
case record or information which he considers privileged? 


While the question is separable into two parts, first, 
whether a probation officer must obey a subpoena duces 
tecum from a state court and, second, a like summons from 
another federal district court, a general discussion should dis- 
pose of both parts. A probation officer, in our view, may not 
answer any subpoena outside the judicial district he serves 
without the consent of his court. The court which he serves 
appointed him (Sec. 726, U.S.C.), and he is answerable to 

¢ court in all matters. Upon receipt of a subpoena from 
any other court his duty, as we see it, is to consult his court 
and abide its instructions. 


Regarding all state court subpoenas and subpoenas from 
federal courts in actions where the government is not a party 
there is helpful, perhaps conclusive, judicial precedent for 
the guidance of federal district judges in advising their own 
probation officers in such matters. In United States. v. 
Andolschek, (C.C.A.2) 142 F.(2d) 5038, the court said “We 
must accept it as lawful for a department of the government 
to suppress documents, even when they will help determine 
controversies between third persons * * *.” It seems to follow 
that a district court, as one branch of the government, may 
with equal justification direct withholding of confidential 
information. We have little doubt that it would do so where 
a state court subpoena is involved. Answering a subpoena 
duces tecum from another federal court would apparently be 
a matter for its broad discretion. Here we can go no further 
than to advance our conviction that a probation officer 


should make no move respecting any outside subpoena with- 
out consulting his court and receiving explicit, and perhaps, 
written directions. 


(2). If a court places a defendant (a U.S. citizen) on pro- 
bation in a district adjacent to Canada and permits him to 
return to Canada to live, what control has the court over the 
probationer? Can the sentence be revoked? What procedure 
would be followed? 


The trial court’s power over the probationer, if he turns 
violator, depends upon whether he can be returned to the 
United States under the extradition treaty in effect between 
the two countries. If the original offense which resulted in 
conviction is covered by that treaty his return is possible; 
otherwise not. The first step would be an a inquiry 
sent to the Department of Justice, Criminal Division, either 
by the United States Attorney or the Probation Officer. If 
the reply indicates that the treaty includes the particular of- 
fense the United States Attorney shculd then submit to the 
Department of Justice the record required to demand extra- 
dition. The record would include a showing of conviction at 
a regular trial; the date of conviction; the offense which re- 
sulted in conviction; the specific statute violated; the sen- 
tence, if imposed, and the date thereof. A copy of the bench 
warrant for arrest as a probation violator showing a non est 
return by the Marshal must also be included. The record 
must be Pte gare and submitted in duplicate, authenticated 
by the clerk of the court under its seal, and latter’s official 
capacity established by the certificate of the judge under 
court seal. The record is transmitted through the State De- 

artment to Canada where the extradition commissioner 
olds a hearing at which the probationer may have witnesses. 
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The principal object of the hearing is proper identification of 
the If extradition is State Depart- 
ment designates some agreed-upon officer to proceed to 
Canada and take custody of the fugitive for return to the 
proper court. 

It has been assumed that the probationer has become a 
fugitive by remaining continuously in Canada beyond the 
jurisdiction of the court. Revocation of probation would, of 
course, be possible only after his return, as indicated, because 
that action requires his presence before the court for hear- 
ing. Escoe v. Zerbst, 295 U.S. 490. 


(3). Do the transfer provisions of Rule 20 of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure apply to prisoners serving sen- 
tence in federal penal and correctional institutions? 


The answer is in the negative. The Rule authorizes trans- 
fer of a prosecution from the district where it is pending to 
the district where the defendant is ‘‘arrested,” provided the 
defendant in writing waives trial in the former and consents 
to plead guilty in the latter district. Obviously a prisoner dur- 

service of sentence cannot be “‘arrested’”’ in connection 
with charges pending in another district. The primary pur- 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


pene of the Rule is to expedite disposition of cases which de- 
endants decide not to contest and to relieve them of hard- 
ships which may be involved by their removal from the dis- 
trict of arrest to the district where prosecution is pending. 
Such purposes have no application to prisoners during sery- 
ice of sentence because they are in custody which must con- 
tinue to its lawful termination. Hence they are not in posi- 
tion to freely make the choice which the Rule permits for 
those whose custody, i.e., arrest, is grounded solely upon pros- 
ecution pending in another district. 

hy apres to the Rule will, no doubt, be occasionally 
made. In a very recent case a United States Attorney was ad- 
vised that a defendant, originally arrested in that official’s 
district for an offense committed in his district and then im- 
mediately turned over to another state for prosecution, 
could be arrested upon discharge from the state penitentiary 
under a new warrant, issued in the district of original arrest 
upon the basis of the indictment there pending. This would 
constitute an arrest in a district where no federal charge is 
pending within the meaning of Rule 20, even though there 
was an earlier arrest in the district in which the charge was 
(and is) actually pending. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


EDITED By JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District Court, Baltimore, Md. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Psychological and Psychiatric Conceptsin Criminology,”’ 
by Fritz Schmidl, Dr. Juris, University of Vienna; M.S. 
New York School of Social Work and fellow, Rorschach In- 


stitute, (May-June, 1946). This article discusses the relation- . 


ship between criminology, psychology and psychiatry. Here- 
tofore, interest in each of these sciences was focused exclu- 
sively upon its specific problem without realization of the 
fact that they are closely interdependent sciences. Psychi- 
atry and psychology concerned itself chiefly with the dis- 
section of the brain, measurement of the bone and intelli- 
gence of the criminal rather than attempt to find out just 
what type of an individual the criminal is. The present trend 
istoward a comprehensive study of the human “yr in 
its totality and the problems of crime in general. The author 
expresses the belief that when such studies are further de- 
oped, criminology can hope to receive great help from psy- 
chiatry and psychology. Psychiatric classification of criminal 
personalities is as yet theoretical. The chief weakness of psy- 
chiatry has been its inability to develop a clear-cut concept 
of the “‘psychopathic personality.” Psychiatry can accurate- 
diagnose and define a “psychosis” or “neurosis,’”’ but for 
hat type of personality which does not fall within such spe- 
cific categories, there is no clearly defined concept; such an 
individual is usually labeled “psychopathic personality.” 
The author expresses the hope that “‘with added knowledge 
of the personalities of delinquents and their development, 
the concept ‘psychopathic personality,’ will be replaced by 
one or several more exact concepts.” Clifford Shaw and 
Sutherland, two noted criminologists, are credited with an 
attempt to make the psychological study of the delinquent 
personality acorollary of their own work, but made little prog- 
Tress according to the author, because they were not too 
familiar with present day advances in psychology and psy- 
chiatry. Criminology must focus its study of crime causation 
on the problem of the personality of the delinquent. Some of 
the more interesting techniques used to explore delinquent 
personalities are the Rorschach test and the Thematic Ap- 
perception test. The Rorschach test makes use of a series of 
ten ink blotted plates; the subject is asked to interpret the 
blots in his own words. In the Thematic test the subject is 


shown a series of pictures and required to describe the pic- 
tures in story form. The subject knowing nothing about the 
meaning of the tests and their interpretations, cannot con- 
sciously influence the results in his favor. The most import- 
ant feature of the Rorschach test is the fact that the inter- 
pretation is based on a number of objective criteria. It is the 
author’s opinion that use of the Rorschach test as a compar- 
ative study, based on a large sample of delinquents and non- 


~ delinquents, would be extremely useful as a starting point 


for research on delinquency causations and subsequent com- 
parison of the test results, with finding from case studies, 
physical, and psychiatric examinations. In conclusion, the 
author states that his ramgeuien for extended psychological 
research on crime and delinquency ought to be considered 
examples rather than a comprehensive plan. We may expect 
that a more psychologically oriented criminology will create a 
typology of delinquent personalities which be of great 
he ee pg to deal adequately with the criminal and pre 
ven me. 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Prosecution Deferred for Young Offenders,” by Conrad 
P. Printzlien (October 1946). When investigations disclose 
favorable circumstances, youthful offenders may be placed 
under probation supervision by district attorneys with- 
out court action. The original complaint is not processed in 
event of successful adjustment, otherwise violations can 
bring an immediate prosecution. Lo 

This ‘‘Brooklyn Plan’”’ has impressive advantages: elimin- 
ation of criminal records for deserving offenders; personal, 
voluntary compulsion for good behavior to avoid creation of 
that stigma with its attendant handicaps; removal by a test- 
ing period of the problem of determining need for institution- 
al or probationary treatment; substantial savings in time and 
money in processing and treating juveniles. 

This well-written, stimulating account shows the enor 
mous possibilities for conserving youth through this effective 
correctional method which now has the official authorization | 
as Ey rocedure in federal criminal cases whenever its 
use will be deemed best for the welfare of both the juvenile 


and his community. 
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“The Employment of Released Offenders,” by Clem Wyle 
(October 1946). Often refused a return to their trades be- 
cause of restrictive license laws, unable to obtain work be- 
cause of employers’ reluctance to hire them, many released 
offenders are encouraged to resort to lawlessness. Millions of 
dollars spent in re-educating and training may thus be lost. 

Employers consulted recognized the parolee’s essential 
right to work. They asked that they be given reasonable pro- 
tection, possibly in the form of a non-political ‘‘certificate of 
rehabilitation” which would give assurances or proof of the 
responsibility of prospective employees, thus reducing the 
element of risk in hiring persons of questionable trustworth- 
iness. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by MAURICE WOLKOMIR 


“The Hang-over in Relation to the Theory and Treatment 
of Alcohol Addiction,” by Giorgio Lolli, M.D., Asst. Pro- 
fessor, Applied Physiology, Yale University; Medical Di- 
rector, Yale Plan Clinic (Sept. 1946). By and large the hang- 
over has remained the object of humorous remarks, and wit 
the exception of a few biochemical investigations, has seldom 
attained the dignity of scientific consideration. Experience 
at the Yale Plan Clinics, however, indicates that hang-overs 
are significant events in the life of the alcoholic and merit 
special discussion. In the nonaddictive drinker the hang-over 
is an occasional but not inevitable consequence of overindul- 
gence, and rarely above the significance of a nuisance. In the 
alcoholic, however, the nengor is an almost inevitable al- 
though transitory episode. The hang-over represents a sud- 
den fall from the pleasurable, or at least painless, nonreality 
of acute intoxication into a new reality more threatening 
than that of the period preceding the bout. Loss of self-es- 
teem characterizes the over-all feelings of the alcoholicin the 
hang-over period. At best, a hang-over period is only a brief 
and very painful state of consciousness separating two periods 
of stupor. The duration of the hang-over depends, among 
other things, on the physical and mental condition of the in- 
dividual preliminary to the acute intoxication. Frequent, 
possibly daily, contacts with the patient are required until 
the end of the hang-over period. This intensive approach 
satisfies the alcoholic’s overwhelming need for dependence 
and makes it.easier for him to keep away from liquor. An ear- 
ly return to normal activities is imperative, and the patient 
must be confronted with real situations as soon as possible 
in order to test and increase the gains achieved through his 
contacts with the doctor. Even when therapy temporarily 
fails, the value of the data gathered in the hang-over situa- 
tion is sufficient to justify the statement that a thorough 
study of this significant episode in the life of the alcoholic 
always adds to the chances of eventual recovery. 


“Psychology and Treatment of Alcoholism,” by Harry M. 
Tiebout, M.D. (Sept. 1946). The nature of an alcoholic can 
best be understood if he is conceived of as a person who lives 
behind a barrier which separates him from the world. This 
concept springs from clinical studies of sprees, dreams, and 
remarks of patients. The barrier protects the patient from 
the pressures of his environment. It also tends to give him 
some conviction that he can function in the world. The es- 
sential objective of treatment is to break through the shell, 
remove it, and thereby effectuate a working relationship be- 
tween the inner self and reality. 


“Some Practical Observations on the Treatment of Prob- 
lem Drinkers,” by Charles H. Durfee, Ph.D. (Sept. 1946). 
The effect of an individual’s drinking, rather than quantity, 
is the criterion of whether he is a — drinker and re- 
quires help. Problem drinking may be a manifesation of per- 
sonality maladj ustment, but dependence on alcohol may de- 
velop in a — well-organized personality through the 
mee of psychological habituation. The prognosis is most 
avorable when there is a history of purposeful living, insight 
and genuine desire for help, and emotional and factual secur- 
ity. Prognosis is more favorable in older men than in younger 
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ones, and more favorable, on the whole, in men than in 
women. Re-education succeeds best in a free environment. 
Alcohol is a better tapering off agent than — The prob- 


lem drinker can learn to live and enjoy life without alcohol. 

“The Medical Profession and the Problem of Alcoholism,” 
by John W. Riley, Jr., Ph.D. and Charles F. Marden, Ph.D. 
(Sept. 1946). On the theory that chronic alcoholism is basic- 
ally a problem for the medical profession, a cross-section sur- 
vey of New Jersey physicians was conducted for the New 
Jersey Commission on Alcoholism and Promotion of Tem- 
perance to ascertain to what extent the medical profession 
was filling its role in the program for dealing with this prob- 
lem. Some 42 communities were visited and a total of 455 


doctors interviewed, which represented adequately the total 


of physicians of that state. The objective of the survey con- 
ducted in late 1945 was briefly to ascertain the group opinion 
of practicing physicians to the general problem of alcoholism. 
Among some of the more important findings of the survey 
were: (1) That doctors consider the alcoholic a nuisance as a 
patient; (2) that alcoholics receive from the medical profes- 
sion ag | palliative and temporary physical conditioning; 
(3) That doctors regard the problem of alcoholism in part 
social, psychological, as well as medical; (4) That a large pro- 
portion of the estimated total of all chronic alcoholics are 
seen by doctors; (5) That the physician is more concerned 
with the problem of alcoholism than he has ever been given 
credit for, and is indeed aware of his limitations in dealing 
with alcoholics; and (6) That doctors recognize that given 
nny adequate facilities, there is more hope for the 
successful rehabilitation of many alcoholics. In conclusion it 
was pointed out that a more active role in the total problem 
by the doctor “depends on increased development of psy- 
chiatric services, increased clinical and hospital services, and 
radically changed and more enlightened public opinion.” 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


Reviewed by GLENN V. MCFARLAND 


“Bottle of Beer at Tarawa,” by Alton Jesse Smith (Novem- 
ber 1946). Reverend Smith, a member of the Research Coun- 
cil on Problems of Alcohol of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, has set forth in this article his 
observations of and conclusions regarding drinking and al- 
coholism in the Armed Forces. 

A careful perusal of the article should serve to dispel the 
fears of many _ concerning the apparent development 
and growth of alcoholism within the Services. Reverend 
Smith’s conclusions seem to establish rather clearly that the 
incidence of drinking and alcoholism throughout the service 
personnel was no greater than it was throughout the civilian 
population. The same types of alcoholic psychoses were 
found in the Army and Navy as in civilian life but the pre- 
induction psychiatric screen eliminated most known alcohol- 
ics. Cases of real alcoholic psychoses were relatively infre- 

uent and did not, apparently, increase during the war. 
Cauieak experience did not appear to effect notably the al- 
cohol problem one way or the other. 

Alcoholism in both the Army and Navy is handled prima- 
rily as a disciplinary problem rather than as a moral or med- 
ical problem or both. Neither service has had either the time 
or inclination to deal with the problem of alcoholism on the 
basis of the need of the individual for a long period of highly 
specialized treatment. While admitting the need of such a 
treatment program, the services insist that it is the responsi- 
bility of civilian agencies and can best be done after the dis- 
charge of the alcoholic from service. At one and the same time 
the problem of alcoholism has continued to be dealt with on 
the basis of discipline and has led to the unfortunate issuance 
of discharges, the onus of which a mentally or emotionally 
sick individual, who is at the same time an alcoholic, must 
bear through life. . 

Reverend Smith further reported that approximately 20 
percent of all admissions to the Merchant Marine Rest 
Center at Sands Point, L. I. were for alcholism. A study of 
such admissions seemed to indicate that all drinking among 
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alcoholic seamen was symptomatic and, with a majority, 
their occupation was an integral part of the pathology. They 
joined the Merchant Marine for the same reason they drank— 
to get away, to escape. Life at sea fulfills the same purpose 
as alcoholism for them, and one substitutes for the other. 

At Sands Point, chief reliance in dealing with alcoholism 
is placed ona ap (rer of group therapy. A program pattern- 
ed after that of Alcoholics Anonymous has nm put into 
practice and its developments are being carefully studied. 

Another development in the treatment of the alcoholic 
that should be followed with interest is the attempt of one of 
the large V. A. neuropsychiatric hospitals to establish a mod- 
el alcoholic center, incorporating experimental and clinical 
research, in-patient and out-patient treatment, teaching, 
rehabilitation, and follow-up. 

Few thoughtful persons would quarrel with Reverend 
Smith’s desire to have alcoholism legally interpreted as a dis- 
ability, if under the law an alcoholic, soldier or civilian, 
would be privileged to receive a genéral examination, diag- 
nosis, hospitalization if necessary, therapy, vocational anal- 
ysis, aptitude tests, and case work service. If the Armed 
Services are inconsistent in their attitude toward the alco- 
holic—that is, if they admit that he is sick but treat him as 
though he is bad—so is society as a whole. 


“Road to Re-education,” by Gertrude C. York (November 
1946). In this article, Gertrude C. York, an educator and 
social worker, describes the types of abnormal drinkers, as 
classified by Dr. E. M. Jellinek, director of the Yale School 
of Alcoholic Studies, and lists eight treatment ‘‘musts” for 
the social worker. 

According to Dr. Jellinek, ‘‘all the research to date seems 
to indicate that there is no transmitted craving either for 
alcohol or for intoxication; and that probably environment 
and not heredity accounts for alcoholism. In other words, 
there seems to be no biological transmission of alcoholism but 
there is social transmission. Alcoholics come from the gener- 
al human stock and from all strata of society. Alcoholism is 
not a matter of race or constitution—it is a habit which is 
learned. Therefore alcoholism can be prevented because 
people learn to like to drink.” 

. Dr. Jellinek’s comprehensive classification of types of ab- 
normal drinkers is at once important and useful to those 
workers who are frequently nt to cope with problems 
presented by one or more members of a family who are ad- 
dicted to the use of alcohol. Invaluable treatment time may 
be saved through knowing the type of alcoholic with whom 
one is dealing and in adopting the “‘must’s”’ listed in this ar- 
ticle. The “‘must’s’”’ are based on sound case work practice and 
are equally as applicablein treatment plans for the narcotic 
addict as they are for the alcoholic. 


The December, 1946 issue of Survey MidMonthly is de- 
voted largely to the presentation of a special supplement 
based on the materials of the first postwar biennial meeting 
of the Family Service Association of America. This meeting, 
held at New York last November and attended by some 700 
people from all parts of the country, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the current problems of family life—postwar trou- 
bles, difficulties, and inherent strengths. 3 

The changing trend and basic difficulties of family life 
challenge general interest and particularly the interest of all 
who work with people. The supplement of materials is ex- 
cellently presented and is commended to the special atten- 
tion of all workers in the correctional field. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Modern Trends in the Treatment of Alcohol Addicts,”’ 
by Joseph Thimann, M.D. and Gladys M. Price (October, 
1946). With about 60 percent of the alcoholics, addictive 
drinking is not a disease itself, but merely a symptom ofa 
personality disorder, a psychoneurosis. The authors, respec- 
tively Medical Director and Director of Social Service of the 
Washington Hospital in Boston, here report their findings in 
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treating the psychoneurotic alcoholic. Their treatment util- 
izes: 1, the conditioned reflex treatment for elimination of 
compulsive desire for alcohol; 2, psychotherapy; 3, full and 
part-time hospitalization; and 4, social service with the fam- 
ily members. 

_ The conditioned reflex treatment is described as the prac- 
tice of giving the patient alcohol simultaneously with some 
drug that will create nausea and thus induce the reflex as- 
sociation of nausea with alcohol. 

Since the psychoneurotic alcoholic is in need of help in- 
volving changes of behavior patterns, the conditioned reflex 
treatment alone is not enough but should be supported by 
psychotherapy, »y full and part-time hospitalization, and by 
casework services. The authors illustrate their premise by 
citing a patient and his wife where the patient’s personality 
was deeply affected by his wife’s personality, and where it 
was necessary to assist the wife in gaining insight into her 
own behavior inadequacies before the husband could suc- 
cessfully overcome his personality disorders, and thus over- 
come alcoholism. 

“The Growing Science of Casework,” by Helen Ross and 
Adelaide M. Johnson, M.D. (November, 1946). Can social 
casework become so much of an exact science that social 
workers can, by making observations and checking and re- 
checking their findings, develop valid general conclusions 
and from these conclusions predict what will happen ina 
given set of circumstances? The authors hold that social case- 
work can be made scientific and that the conventional divi- 
sion between the social sciences and the biological sciences 
is consistently breaking down. ~ 

Other observations made by the authors are that social 
casework, in what ever area, is psychological in that it deals 
with and depends upon the relationship between the client, 
the environment, and the worker; and that a high degree of 
training is required to enable a caseworker to use effectively 
his therapeutic relationship with the client; that the case- 
worker must know how to use certain techniques common to 
the fields of both social work and medicine; and that the 
caseworker must not display toward the client an aloof or 
impersonal attitude but should always act like a human be- 
ing by displaying normal human emotions to the client. 


‘THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“The Nature of Probation,” by Everett E. Wilson (Sep- 
tember, 1946). Differentiating between probation as a legal 
concept and asa sychological concept Mr. Wilson, who is on 
the staff of the Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia, 
first describes several current systems of probation theory 
and practice. First is the “do nothing” schoo! of probation, 
characterized by the “once-a-month rubber stamping of a 
probation card” by a clerk. Second is the “investigational 
school.” Although a valid method of supplying the Court 
with information on which to base its decisions, presentence 
investigation is, in theory, only an introduction to probation. 
In practice, however, it has a tendency to become an end in 
itself and so take the pee of probation treatment. This ap- 
proach is likened to that existing in some schools of psychi- 
atry “where diagnosis is the goal and therapy left unattempt- 
ed.” In contrast with the “do nothing” system is a third, 
termed the “do-things-for” school. Here the probation officer 
is inclined to do things constantly for the probationer that he 
might better take the responsibility of doing for himself. “He 
is impelled to get a job for his probationers, to secure a home, 
to arrange for relief and medical services when needed, and 
to get friends and relatives to help the probationers, both 
tangibly and spiritually.” 

_ An individual may need help of this kind when on proba- 
tion. However, he should be encouraged to develop his own 
strengths. A probation officer ‘“‘cannot hope to smooth out 
all the rough spots his probationer will encounter” the rest 
of his life. Probation officers in a fourth school of probation 
resort to exhortation, admonition, cajolery, and 
threats. “It seems unlikely that the probationer, who has ut- 
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doubtedly been the subject of such attentions from parents, 
teachers, employers, friends, or relatives, is going to be any 
more responsive to this same approach on the part of the pro- 
bation officer.” That growth for any individual results from 
his own efforts and cannot be imposed by another from the 
outside is a self-evident truth that has general acceptance 
among social workers. - 

The writer stresses the thought that ‘‘the essence of pro- 
bation is an interpersonal process, with its roots in law and 
the courts, but depending for its significant development 
upon the nature and quality of the relationship between the 
human beings directly invo!ved—the probationer and the 
person yo gem by the court to work with him, the proba- 
tion officer. 

Being on prohation mwa and being on probation psy- 
chologically are quite different matters. Legally an individ- 
ual is placed on probation by a court. Psychologically he 
must put himself on probation. It is when he has done this 
and only then that hope may be had for constructive a. 
Here the skilled probation officer may be of some help. T 
probationer may or may not feel that he has been justly ac- 
cused. ‘‘What is important is his recognition of the reality, 
and not the justice, of his involvement.’’ Finding himself in 
this situation, what he does about it is the probationer’s own 
responsibility. ‘‘Both the probationer and the probation of- 
ficer, then, must arrive at an acceptance, not of the rightness 
of the court’s decision, but of its right to make a decision. 
Both must recognize that the responsibility for what is to be 
done in the face of this decision must rest, ultimately, with 
the probationer. 

In helping the probationer at this point, the probation of- 
ficer “must patiently make clear to the probationer the con- 

uences of various possible courses” of behavior and with- 
hold action until “he is sure that the probationer has truly 
arrived at a decision.’’ He should be willing to help the pro- 
bationer express a feeling different from what his own might 
be under similar circumstances and base his action ‘‘on the 
facts in the case and not on what he thinks the response of 
the probationer ought to be.”’ This very readable article rep- 
resents advanced thinking on the meaning of probation and 
is recommended for study by probation workers generally. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, PH.D. 


“Suicides In France, 1910-43,’ by Walter A. Lunden, 
(January 1947). In the last three decades France has had two 
major wars, an acute economic depression, and an occupa- 
tion by enemy power. During the two wars suicides decreas- 
ed, but in page and depression years it increased, reach- 
ing the high in 1984. Seventy percent of all cases were males. 
rig 4 the German occupation, male suicides decreased 
more than female cases, of which suicides of married women 
with children showed an increase over suicides by women 
without children. Multiple suicides increased during depres- 
sion years more than single suicides. Disgrace and poverty 
seemed to be the principle reasons given. 

“The Personality of Inmates of Concentration Camps,” by 
Herbert A. Black, (January 1947). A control group of 547 
Jewish women who had been in Nazi concentration camps 
were studied for the effect of such camp life upon their per- 
sonalities. The traumatic experiences left them desocialized 
and dependent personalities because of the morbid sense of 
mMsecurity and intense fear in a situation where life is reduced 
to anarchy and kept in check only by the firmest discipline. 
The German concentration camps lacked the circumstances 
which give stability and cohesion to life in other prisons. Of- 
fenders in an American develop common atti- 
tudes, a professional pride, a common lingo, a group resent- 
ment against bourgeois respectability, and a contempt for 
the police. The security and status of the ordinary prisoner 
arefundamentally not jeopardized. He, therefore, is better 
orientated and not as disorganized as a concentration camp 
Memarry Also, he usually has a place to go to when he is re- 
eased from prison, whereas the concentration camp inmate 
seldom has a home to return to. He, therefore, becomes more 
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dependent upon person-to-person relationships, less able to 
go 1 on his own. The article is illustrated by case study mate- 
rial. 

“Predicting Length of Hospitalization of Mental Patients,”’ 
by H. Warren Dunham and Bernard N. Meltzer (September 
1946). It is frequently argued that to sentence a man is like 
telling a patient in advance how long he will have to stay in 
a hospital to be cured. Here, however, comes an attempt to 
predict how long a patient suffering from schizophrenia or 
manic-depression will have to remain in a mental hospital 
for treatment. This kind of a forecast would serve as an ob- 
nea instrument of prognosis. The first predictive table is 

ased on 30 factors associated with length of hospitalization. 
It was tested on 689 patients. The second prediction table is 
based on three factors which have been found to show a rel- 
atively high — of association with length of hospital- 
ization. While the results are by no means conclusive, the 
work points to the possibility of eventually developing an in- 
strument which could be used to predict at the time of ad- 
mittance how long a given patient would be likely to have to 
stay in the hospital. ; 

“German Reactions to Nazi Atrocities,” by Morris 
Janowitz, (September 1946). The United States military 
government has been trying to develop a sense of collective 
responsibility among the German people for the results of 
National Socialism, especially the atrocities in concentration 
camps. Interviews show that the German people were aware 
of the purpose and function of these camps but were not a 
prised of the details of the atrocities. Almost to a man the 
German individually rejects responsibility of what the Nazi 
party or the S.S. has done. There is little evidence that our 
re-education program of exposing the German to the facts is 
developing a greater individual participation in political life 
ge those who always were unpolitical minded by tradi- 

on. 


“Cultural Contradiction and Sex Roles,”’ by Mirra Komar- 
ovsky (Nov. 1946). This article has a series of cases illustrat- 
ing that the — woman is caught in a cultural conflict be- 
tween the ideal of a homemaker and that of a “‘career girl,” 
which for the most part are mutually exclusive. 


“Child-Rearing and Social Status,” by Martha C. Ericson 
(November 1946). Lower-class parents tend to be more per- 
missive; middle class parents exert more social pressure, 
frustrating the child more. 


“Conceptions of Parenthood,” by Evelyn Millis Duvall, 
(November 1946). Mothers of the lower classes tend to have 
more traditional conceptions of parent functions than do 
mothers of higher status. Also mothers with younger children 
seem to be be less conforming to the traditional pattern than 
mothers with older children. As children grow older and mix 
with the outside world they nano their homes the impact 
of the more traditional mass and household behavior becomes 
more conservative. 

“The Ideal and the Chosen Mate,” by Anselm Strauss 
(November 1946). The personality traits of the ideal mate 
and those of the actual mate bear a very close resemblance, 
except for physical traits. One reason for this may be parent- 
images. Another reason may be personality needs which pro- 
ject an ideal mate and seize upon an actual mate meeting 
those needs. 

“The Changing Sex Ratio In The United States,’”’ by Hope 
Tisdale Eldridge and Jacob S. Siegel (November 1946). 
Since 1910 when the sex ratio was 106.0 males to 100 females, 
the number of males has been ——-. until now it is 99.7 
males to 100 females. The ratio will probably continue to de- 
cline very gradually for a while, because the same depressive 

factors, such. as lack of immigration, are still operative. The 
authors however expect an eventual rise. 

“Estimates of The Future Number of Families,” by Paul 
C. Click (November 1946). Between July, 1946 and July, 
1948 it is estimated that there will be an increase of 1,850,- 
000 families as against 600,000 familiesin 1943-44. However 
in the 1950’s the annual increase will drop to around 400,- 
000 families when the fewer children born in the depression 
years reach marriageable age. 


What we know here is very little, but what we are ignor- 
ant of is immense.—Laplace 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by JamEs V. Lowry, M.D. 


“Authority in the Treatment of Delinquents,”’ by Walter 
Bromberg, Comdr., MC, USNR, and Terry C. Rodgers, Lt. 
Comdr., MC, USN. Although modern education and ideas 
have recently tended to minimize the influence of authority, 
it has never ceased to be a force in the management of youth. 
The relationship of authority to the treatment of delinquents 
was studied in a group of 100 male delinquents of late adoles- 
cence and early manhood, serving sentences in a naval prison. 
The age of the tang ranged from 17 to 25 years, and they 
were from the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard dur- 
ing the war years. Many of the men had had sentences in re- 
formatories, state schools, penitentiaries, etc., in civilian life, 
and all presented a distinct pattern of serious antisociality. 
The authors briefly discuss antagonism to authority which 
is present in normal individuals, and then show that the an- 
tagonism to authority in socially immature persons is a simi- 
lar but exaggerated reaction. Because the psychopathic of- 
fender is immature, he regards his inaccessibility to author- 
ity as a virtue and a triumph of his individuality. His social 
values are reversed, and mature standards of submission to 
authority are regarded as indications of weakness. The au- 
thors’ experience with the more rebellious type of prison in- 
mate has led to two formulations. The first is that the psy- 
chological basis of the ever-present antagonism toward au- 
thority in immaturity lies in the denial of a basic unconscious 
dependence on the very against which the 
rebelliousness is directed. One of the fundamental tendencies 
in understanding the rebelliousness of immature individuals 
is that the antagonism to law or authority is projected to 
specific individual agents of law enforcement. The second for- 
mulation is that the antagonism to military guards of an age 
close to that.of the prisoner is derived from a strong sibling 
rivalry reaction. The officers, guards, and _—— had to 
realize that because of their position they were the targets of 
the projection of infantile reactions against authority. The 
doctor, particularly, must openly acknowledge and utilize 
his position as an authority figure in the treatment if it is to 
be successful. A passive attitude is of no avail because the de- 
linquent does not recognize anybody as being purely passive 
toward him and a passive attitude introduces a note of con- 
fusion in his mind. Active maintenance of an authoritarian 
position allows a better development of transference within 
the punitive environment. The pers of authority in the 
therapeutic environment has the additional psychological 
value of providing a medium through which unconscious de- 
pendency needs to be satisfied. It is this opportunity for grat- 
ification of repressed passive feelings that is the basis for the 
treatment of antagonistic delinquents. The authors then cite 
several interesting case histories. 


It was felt that the mal-development of the delinquent’s 
ego or reality-testing functions was the result of emotional 
deprivation or rejection in early life with the result that the 
ego was hampered in its development, and as a result a weak 
superego formation occurred. The general insecurity in a psy- 
chopath is the result of this earlier inability to build a social 
conscience. It is felt that the superego is not deficient but 
rather is formless and confused. These two factors of insecur- 


ity and a formless or confused ego-ideal so modifies the per- 
sonality development of the individual that social precepts 
and teachings are not acceptable nor are they incorporated 
within the ego of the individual. Superego development does 
not occur until a satisfactory parent figure is established. 
This is only — when the ego of the delinquent is com- 


fortably settled in an emotional atmosphere in which solidity 
of authority is actual as well as implied. Prior to the estab- 
lishment and acceptance of a therapist as a parent figure, the 
delinquent frequently tests the therapist’s potency as an au- 
thoritarian by misbehavior and disciplinary infractions. A 
satisfactory relationship only results when the delinquent is 


convinced that the substitute figure combines humaneness 
with firmness. 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIGEST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


The November Digest features two articles on Community 
ization which are noteworthy to the probation officer, 
especially to those who read Frederick Ward’s, ‘‘The Pro- 
bation Officer as a Leader in Community Organization,” 
which appeared in the July-September issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 

“Community Organization Method and Philosophy in 
1946,” by Leonard W. Mayo, Canadian Welfare, September 
1946 (November 1946). In concise divisions Dr. Mayo dis- 
cusses the principles of research and surveying, determina- 
tion of needs and priorities, organization, interpretation, 
mobilization, and negotiation, as well as goals for the future, 

“The Psychology of Coordination,” by Ralph G. Eckert, 
The Conference Bulletin (November 1946). The community 
coordinator should be a person of mature personality “who 

ts his basic ego satisfaction out of being liked rather than 

y impressing people.”’ This might be a prerequisite for a 
probation officer. Popular support and long range continuity 
are two essentials for community planning. 

Other pertinent articles appear in the Nov. 1946 and sub- 
sequent issues of the Digest. 


“Probation Principles,’ Probation, June 1946 (November 
1946). A set of probation principles adopted at a regional 
meeting of the Michigan Probation and Parole Association 
other things, that probation officers should 

selected and retained on the basis of merit and should be 
adequately compensated. They advocate the use of pre-sen- 
tence investigations and definite, understandable conditions 
of probation. There are also provisions pertaining to stand- 
ards and cia 6 pagarge of supervision, the size of case loads, 
responsibility of the community and public interpreta- 

on. 

“The Future of Social Work in the American Economy,” 
by Ewan Clague, The Compass, June 1946 (November 19- 
46). The author, formerly connected with the Social Security 
Board, but at present associated with the Department of 
Labor, analyzes our present post-war economy, speculates 
about future developments especially with reference to em- 
ployment trends and the mechanization of agriculture in the 
south. We will have to concern ourselves with the old and the 
young, the possibility of a third World War, and we should 

ave a direct professional interest in the future of private so- 
cial work. We are faced with the basic question ‘‘Does the 
take-over by government threaten the existence of the priv- 
ate field?”’ One specialized area challenging to social workers 
will be the solution of the unemployment problem in the 45- 
65 age group. 

“The Role of Social Services in Education,” by Frank J. 
O’Brien, National Probation Association Yearbook, 1944 
(December 1946). In the old days our schools were concerned 
almost exclusively with teaching the three R’s. In recent 
years educational leaders have realized that the school is re- 
sponsible for the whole child and modern education is striv- 
ing zealously for “‘the total healthy and integrated develop- 
ment of each child.’’ Other advances in modern education 
are the recognition given to the emotional development of 
the child and the recognition that conduct is symptomatic 
in nature. A modern school system must have available 
trained personnel in the field of psychology, psychiatry, and 
child guidance. Adequate medical and nursing services are 
also indispensable. 

“The Anatomy of Correction,’’ by Walter Webster Argov, 
Federal Probation, July-September 1946 (January 1947). 
The punishment by death of many war criminals has ca 
a certain regression in the thinking of some American news- 
papers and people on the streets in regard to the prosecution 
of offenders in our own courts. Since ‘‘mercy born of a sincere 
belief in the dignity of man” is the basis upon which proba- 
tion rests, all those in the field of probation will find satis 
faction in having this trend called to the attention of all so 
cial workers through the Digest. 
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EDITED By MARK S. RICHMOND 


Administrative Officer, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice 


Delinquency Conference Recommendations 


The National Conference on Prevention and Con- 
trol of Juvenile Delinquency: Summaries of Recom- 
mendations for Action. Published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Pp. 136. 
30 cents. 


This brief government document, that a very few pennies 
will buy, seems worth more than its weight in gold; that is, 
if it helps really to accomplish national welfare goals it so 
clearly proposes. It is an outgrowth of a conference regarding 
juvenile delinquency that was called by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and held in Washington in November, 1946. Over 800 
representatives of other federal agencies, state and local gov- 
ernments, and private welfare groups participated in it. 

This small but useful book, which will be followed later by 
amore complete account of all the conference activities, con- 
tains the summaries of 15 vital reports. These were submit- 
ted by conference work-groups, and they stress very useful- 
ly current aspects of the juvenile delinquency problem. No 
one genuinely interested in the total welfare of American 
ah con afford to neglect such provocative material. 

There is no more effective way of focusing attention on the 
basic worth of a timely publication like this one than by 
naming here its various sections. These are: community or- 

nization; institutional treatment of delinquent juveniles; 
juvenile court laws; administration and detention facilities; 
role of the police in juvenile delinquency; youth participa- 
tion; citizen participation; mental health and child guidance 
clinics; case-work and group-work services; church respon- 
sibilities; school and teacher responsibilities; home respon- 
sibility; statistics; and rural aspects. Holding true to modern 
psychological concepts, the whole effort presented here has 
much more personal and social meaning and significance 
than the mere sum of its parts. 

The following statement, selected from this little book, 
summarizes excellently its method and purpose: “It was 
hoped by thus first a a general background, then cul- 
ling out subject matter and recommendations for action, and 
finally specifying who in the community is to do what, that 


| every community that has resolved to do something definite 


to reduce its toll of juvenile delinquency will have before it 
a handbook of specific operations.” 

Certainly a saneting job that proceeded like this must 
have far-reaching soci 
le, wi at it so succinctly 
says in scientific but easily understood fashion, will be defi- 
nitely affected; and the total welfare of American children 

omes enhanced thereby. 

Significantly, the report declares that no single pattern of 
state or community organization can or should recom- 
mended. Rather it urges that all who have concern for the 
young people of our day and for the future of our country 
should throw their influence behind already organized bodies 
in the various fields where they now exist and promote the 


ioe of national, state, and community planning on those 


— rather than start entirely new and separate move- 


After considering its inclusions carefully, readers must 
sense that here are fundamental concepts and propositions 
of great, immediate importance. It may augur a new day 


| When we shall really begin wm | something concrete about 
_ this delinquency problem, instea 
_ Its seriousness and how it seems everybody’s fault but our 


of just talking more about 
own. 
_ The mainspring of its proposals is a more intelligent cit- 
zen responsibility; its spearhead for its making genuine prog- 
tess is to tie together, and to keep tied, all the social re- 


pertinence and ype value. Ev-. 
_ etyone, who takes the time to study w 


sources that this great country provides for keeping all its 
children tebe and developing properly. Does it not seem 
almost impossible in this of conspicious consumption that a 
30 cent publication can reveal this much? However, it does, 
reliably and interestingly so. 


Louisiana State University HARRISON A. DOBBS 


Psychiatric Problems of Children 


Modern Trends in Child Psychiatry. Edited by 
Nolan D. C. Lewis, M.D., and Bernard L. Pacella, 
M.D. New York: International Universities Press, 
1945. Pp. 341. $6.00. 


Here is a book which everyone with more than a super- 
ficial interest in the problems of children ought to make a 
“must” on his reading list. 

It consists of 17 articles, ranging in length from 8 to 38 
pages, dealing with the most recent thought, investigations, 
and achievements during recent years in child psychiatry 
and child guidance. Each article represents a lecture given 
by a leading authority in his particular field at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital during the years 
1943-1944. The editors of the volume felt that the lectures 
had effectively crystallized and summarized sufficient impor- 
tant new material to justify their collection and publication 
in book form. i 

Most of the articles cut across the lines of diagnosis, eti- 
ology and therapy but happily, over a third are confined al- 
most exclusively to therapy, which factor usually holds more 
interest than the other two for most of the practitioners in 
the field of childhood behaviour disorders. The articles on 
therapy include discussions of therapeutic art expression, 
play analysis, child analysis, group therapy, combined psy- 
chotherapy with children and parents, the psychiatric social 
case work approach, and special psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques in working with adolescents. The techniques describ- 
ed frequently include parents, families, and various other en- 
vironmental factors in the children’s lives, thus making the 
therapeutic pictures truly realistic. 

Five of the articles devote themselves to a detailed discus- 
sion of specific problems: anxiety in childhood, maternal 
overprotection, male sex delinquency, childhood psychoses 
and organic brain conditions. These problems represent spec- 
ial research interests on the part of the authors who have 
done much during the past few years to clarify our under- 
standing of them. 

Another interesting group of articles deals with specific 
technical tools of diagnosis as yet reserved for the exclusive 
use of a very limited group of highly competent diagnosti- 
cians: padre the electroencephalogram, the psy- 
chosomatic approach, and projective techniques in clinical 
psychology. The wide differences among these various ap- 
proaches cannot help but impress one with the yet unde- 
veloped possibilities in the broad field of diagnosis. 

Although some of the articles dealing with etiology and 
diagnosis of necessity employ a good deal of technical term- 
inology, for the most part, the language of the volume is sim- 
ple, direct and readily understood by the average reader. 

The original preparation of the articles for oral presenta- 
tion might have some positive bearing upon their ability to 
catch and hold the reader’s interest so successfully. Special 
credit should be given the editors for doing a fine job in pre- 
senting the material in such a way that one does not feel the 
need of the author’s personal appearance to get across his 
message effectively. 

One finds a stimulating variance in the approach of the in- 
dividual authors to the problems of children and this is reas- 
suring since it confirms the feeling of most workers that 
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-children’s problems have as 
sonalities. It is a real privilege to be , 
of years of study and experimentation on the part of special- 

such as Dr. David Levy, Dr. Lauretta Bender, Dr. 
Frederick Allen, S.R. Slavson, Miss Leona Hambrecht and 
the others who have contributed articles. Their drawing back 


facets as their very per-. 
able to share the results 


the curtains of their laboratories to permit an honest an 
spontaneous view of the present status of their research is a 
gesture meriting the deep appreciation of all those working 
with children. 

In reading the volume, one gets the impression that con- 
siderable progress has been made during the early experi- 
mental years of child psychiatry in both the understanding 
ana treatment of behaviour disorders and that at this point 
there has emerged a specific body of knowledge to guide one’s 
futher thinking. 


Baltimore, Md. Mrs. FRANKLYN C. HOCHREITER 


Treatment of Criminal Behavior 


Contemporary Criminal Hygiene. Edited by 
Robert V. Seliger, M.D., Edwin J. Lukas, and 
Robert M. Lindner, Ph.D., Baltimore: Oakridge 
Press, 1946. Pp. 240. $4.00. 


- This is a symposium with a psychiatric slant. The tip-off 
as to what is criminal hygiene comes in the terminal article 
by Dr. Seliger who says that it is “‘the study and investiga- 
tion related to the causes, prevention, and treatment of the 
social medical-psychological illness known for centuries as 
crime.”’ The implication is one of a many-sided, total ap- 
proach to crime and delinquency but it is certainly not being 
realistic to identify violational behavior with illness, al- 
though some individuals who are offenders might be men- 
tally ill persons. 

Dr. Seliger believes that the psychiatrist should direct the 
treatment and rehabilitative processes in the correctional in- 
stitution and that the warden should direct the business op- 
erations of the institution, as a two man team. Competent 
psychiatrists are certainly needed in the correctional insti- 
tution to make their contribution but their contribution 
needs to be coordinate with the contributions made by direc- 
ors of education, sociologists, or social workers, a 
ogists, and other trained professional persons on the staff. 
Dr. Seliger knows that the psychiatrist by training in the 
medical schools knows very little about crime and correc- 
tions and not nearly as much as he should about human be- 
havior prety By later experience, which we hope is good 
rather than poor, the psychiatrist gains in worth to a correc- 
tional program. 

Several of the articles in the symposium represent very 
important approaches to the treatment of criminal behavior, 
without at the same time being threatening or aggressive. 
Dr. Cleckley ably presents a strong case for separate con- 
sideration of the psychopath (as disentangled from the psy- 
chopathic personality) and for special laws to cope with psy- 
chopaths who come to offical attention but who, under pres- 
ent law, cannot be institutionalized. Dr. Lipton claims that 
anxiety states are 10 times (medical statistics again) more 
prevalent in penal institutions than in civilian life, and per- 
sons suffering therefrom need psychotherapy and hospital- 
ization on a psychiatric ward. Lindner places emphasis on 
orientation of prisoner to program, reduction of petty rules, 
arranging a climate in which treatment can take place, use 
of group forums, capitalization of the impact of stable in- 
mates on less stable—all of them excellent points for a mod- 
ern correctional center. Dr. Seliger and Virginia Cranford do 
a nice job in calling attention to the behavior dynamics in 
alcoholics but get on debatable ground when they ~~ «i 
— the common denominators between criminals and al- 
coholics. 


The total effect of the symposium is good but one has the 
feeling that the war drums of the psychiatrists are beating in 
tribal dances, preparatory to an offensive. 


Ohio State University WALTER C. RECKLESS 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Standards for a Correctional System 


- Manual of Suggested Standards for a State Cor- 
rectional System. By the Committee on the Model | 


d State Plan of the American Prison Association, 135 | f 


East 15th Street, New York, 1946. Pp. 94. 


The Committee on The Model State Plan of The American 
Prison Association has presented in this manual the most | 


progressive thinking of recent years as enunciated by The | 
American Prison Association, its affiliated organizations, and | 
other recognized leaders and agencies in the correctional | 
field. The Committee includes some of America’s best minds 
in the field of correctional work, among them Sam A. Lewis. 


ohn, Chairman; Stanley P. Ashe; 
Sanford Bates; Robert Bangham; James V. Bennett; § 
Thomas B. Bergan; William H. Burke; Edward R. Cass; 
Charles L. Chute; Clinton T. Duffy; Garrett Heyns; Lewis F 
E. Lawes; Thorsten Sellin; J. Stanley Sheppard; Roberts J, 
Wright, Secretary of the Committee; and Austin H. Mac. 
Cormick who wrote the report for the Committee. 
_ Any person who is interested in the broad field of corree. 
tions, whether he be a governor interested in a program for 
his state; a member of a legislature anxious to acquaint him- F 
self with the best thought in the field; a director of public 


welfare, corrections, or some allied field interested in ap- > : 


praising the services in his state; an administrator in the field F 


of prevention, probation, or parole; or the average | 


worker in any of these fields, can turn to this Manual for 
counsel and information. 

Were I a governor of a state, I would read every word of 
this Manual and recommend to every member of the state F 
legislature that he read and study it before acting on any 
legislation affecting the field of corrections. Were I a director 
of public welfare, a director of corrections, or a director of a 
department or commission held responsible for related pro- 
grams, I would measure the policies, the program, and prac- 
tices of the institutions and services of my state by the stand- 


ards discussed in the Manual. Were I the head of a probation F i 


= pa system or warden of an institution, I would care 
fully scrutinize my program in light of the wisdom so well 
propounded in this Manual. 
he chapters in this most helpful Manual include: (1) 
Scope of the State Correctional System; (2) Central Admin- 
istration of the State Correctional System; (8) Probation; 
4) Diversification of Institutions; (5) Personnel; (6) Classi- 
cation; (7) Medical Services; (8) Employment; (9) Library 
Services; (10) Education; (11) Religious Activities; (12) Re 
creation; (18) Discipline; (14) Parole; and (15) Jails. 
The reading and study of this Manual is a must for any- 
one interested in the field of corrections. 


Wisconsin Siate Prison JOHN C. BURKE 


Personality Factors in Counseling. 


Personality Factors in Counseling. By Charles 
A. Curran. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1944. 
Pp. 287. $4.00. 


Dr. Charles A. Curran of St. Charles College, Columbus, 
Ohio, has written an interesting account of his attempt to 
study how changes come about in the attitudes and behavior 
of an individual in a non-directive counseling relationship. 

Dr. Carl R. Rogers, Professor of Psychology at the Uni 
versity of Chicago, and one of the leading exponents of nor- 
directive counseling contributes the Introduction. In it Dr. 
Rogers stresses the need for scientific analyses of the coul- 
seling process. He points out our need to understand the 
ways in which forces for growth and a aa are Te 
leased in the individual so that constructive changes in pel 
sonality and behavior come about. 


As the author indicates, this study is not concerned with 
counselor procedure, but rather with the client. His purpose 
is to “reveal certain stages and functions which take place 12 
the client as he passes from noticeable maladjustment to ad- 
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: month period, had previously been rated high in counselor 


justment.” It is an attempt to study the interrelated func- 

tions and attitudes which are revealed in the personality of 

the client during the process of adjustment. 

To accomplish his purpose, Dr. Curran analyzes 20 phono- 
hically recorded interviews with Alfred, a young adult 

Nifficulty. These interviews, which took place over a 9- 


nondirectiveness. To measure the different ways in which the 
n himself functions in the process of therapy, the author 
as developed three instruments. These are a device for In- 


 terview Content Analysis, a Problem Solving Analysis de- 
vice, and the Insight Evaluation Chart. The latter is partic- 


ularly noteworthy in that it shows a coordinated picture of 


' the various problems faced by the client, the relationship of 
' of these problems, and the main causes from which they a- 
' rise. All three of these instruments are used to facilitate the 
' study of a client’s attitudes as the counseling process occurs. 


Itis a difficult task to determine by objective analysis the 


- factors which go into the process of therapy. Particularly dif- 
- ficult is the study of personality functions which bring about 
_ the therapeutic process. Unquestionably, Dr. Curran has 
_ made a rich contribution to the point of method. His book is 


well written, creative and scholarly. i 

The readers will not find anything new or startling in the 
findings. Actually the conclusions validate and give credence 
to theories formulated earlier by Rogers and others. For ex- 
ample, the study reveals that at the beginning of the counsel- 
ing relationship there is present in the client a high degree of 


_ confusion, negative emotion, and hostility. As the counsel- 
_ ing relationship develops and as the client gets insight, these 


confusions and hostilities decrease. Retrogression and am- 
bivalence are pointed out as personality functions which ap- 
pear throughout the counseling process. Problems which 


| seem disconnected and extremely confused fallinto a pattern 
_ asthe client becomes more able to understand himself. These 


and other findings are presented in full detail. 

The final chapter on Implications for a Philosophy of Per- 
sonality will be both stimulating and helpful to all profes- 
sional persons engaged in helping people. Especially satisfy- 


: ing is the discussion of the process of adjustment. For those 


who wish to make application of the material to wider fields, 
research implications for social, political, industrial, and ed- 
ucational realms are discussed. The book contains an ex- 
cellent bibliography and index which increase its usefulness. 


HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 
University of Southern California 


Counseling for Marriage 


When You Marry. By Evelyn M. Duvall and 
Reuben Hill. New York: Association Press, 1945. 
Pp. 450. $3.00. 


_ Since sound family life has always been recognized as an 
important factor in preventing delinquency, and since the 
or who can return to a well-organized home has the 

chance of succeeding on es much more attention 
should be given to ways and means of strengthening family 
life, Anyone can make a good start with this book by Dr. 
Duvall, secretary of the National Conference on Family Re- 
lations, and Dr. Hill, associate professor of sociology in Iowa 
State College. They promise to take the reader right down 
the line, “from the first date to the last baby,” and they do 
not fail him. 

The early sections on dating, courtship, and choice of a 
mate are particularly practical and constructive. Part Two, 
¢ ing ‘“‘what it means to be married,” is less satisfactory, 
it does not offer sufficient _ to meet the day-by-day prob- 
lems, although there are good chapters on “money matters” 
and “when crises come.”” Weakest feature of the entire book, 
8 pointed out by almost every reviewer to date, is the ap- 
proval of quarrels as a desirable method of adjustment. One 
of the functions of the home, it is alleged, is to provide an 
opportunity for the husband, frustrated at work all day, to 
come back and “‘take out’”” his cantankerousness on his wife, 
thereby relieving his own feelings. In a pre-Freudian genera- 
tion the same process was often described as “‘coming home 
and kicking the cat.” The husband who wants to develop a 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


good personality and a happy marriage could be taught more 
fective techniques than merely kicking the cat—or his wife. 

Four chapters are devoted to parenthood, including an an- 
alysis of the place of religion in the family, and three final 
—- discuss general changes in American family life, 
with prospects for the future. An appendix gives the Burgess- 
Cottrell scale for predicting happiness in marriage, which is 
useful to stimulate thought but should not be taken too liter- 
ally as a statistical device—it seems to miss three-fourths of 
all the factors that determine success or failure of a marriage. 

The book is easy ppsoeeat, ce anyone with a high school 
level of education, and may be put in the hands of young peo- 
ple, either before or after marriage, with confidence. Its func- 
tional treatment of the subject sets a good example for many 
other writers who still seem to think that any discussion of 
marriage must begin with the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrew 
patriarchs! 


Los Angeles, Calif. PAUL POPENOE 


Testing Vocational Interests 


Vocational Interests of Men and Women. By 
Edward K. Strong, Jr. Stanford University Press, 
1943. Pp. 746. $6.50. 


The author has proven together in one volume of 746 
pages the results of study of 19 years of research into the 
measurement of interests as a practical means of understand- 
ing the occupational choices of a person. Dr. Strong has been 
a leader in the field of vocational interest tests for many 
years and has made an excellent contribution to the field in 
this production. His vocational interest blanks have been 
used very extensively by different organizations. Those who 
have been using them will certainly want to read this book. 
His claims in the book are based solely on what he has found 
in the data of his research and he has been inclined to be 
over-modest. For this reason the reader is not forced to dif- 
ferentiate between speculation and fact. 

The information in the book is based upon the application 
of the vocational interest blank devised by the author to peo- 
~ in 89 occupations, chiefly in the higher occupational 
levels, such as lawyers and accountants. Successful persons 
in a given occupation check the vocational interest blank 
containing some 400 items as to their attitude toward each 
item-like, dislike or indifference. From the results scales are 
prepared which show the extent to which the interests of the 
persons in the profession differ from the interests of profes- 
sional workers generally, and specifically from persons in oth- 
er occupational groups. The same vocational interest blanks 
checked by persons of different ages and of different sex have 
enabled the author to examine variationsin interest in many 
ways; for instance, by occupation, by age groups, by occupa- 
tion groups and by levels of occupations. The construction of 
the interest blanks and the data comparing these various 
groups with conclusions are fully described in the book. 

It is recommended that the first three chapters be read by 
all students of human nature. Here the author has reviewed 
the nature of interest as earlier investigators have looked 
upon it and has explained the nature of interest as he has dis- 
covered it to be. Here also he has explained the value of 
knowing interests in vocational guidance. Some of the find- 
ings in his research are illustrated by the following quota- 
tions: 

“The relationships among ability, interests and a- 
chievement may be likened to a motor boat with a 
motor and a rudder. The motor (abilities) determines 
how fast the boat can go; the rudder (interest) deter- 
mines which way the boat goes. Achievement might be 
thought of as the distance traveled in a straight line in a 
given interval of time, resulting from operation of both 
motor and rudder.” 

“Vocational interest is not a single expression of 
choice, but the sum total of many interests that bear 
in any way upon an occupational career.” 

“Tt is only when the sum total of his interests is taken 
into account that there can ge a good basis for estimat- 
ing what his behavior will be.” 
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“Interest tests supply information not given by abil- 
ity tests. They indicate what the person wants to do; 
the general direction he should go in order to obtain em- 
ployment and satisfaction in life.” 

“In guidance and selection the important parts to 
know are those qualifications of man that distinguish him 
from others. His superior qualifications indicate the 
direction he should go; his strikingly inferior character- 
istics similarly indicate the way he should not travel.” 


These observations that individuals possess different in- 
terest patterns lead the author to support his theory of ed- 
ucation that instruction should be diversified as to choice of 
subjects according to individual differences. It opposes the 
theory of education that all are very much alike and should 
have the same course of study. This observation applies espe- 
cially with adult persons where Lo aresonnad of interest pat- 
terns are greater than in early adolescence. 


Among the conclusions this one seems to be most impor- 
tant, that occupations can be differentiated in terms of in- 
terest. Men engaged in the occupation studied by the author 
have characteristic patterns of likes and dislikes which dis- 
tinguish them from men in other ys remem Permanency 
of interest after intervals of a number of years justifies rely- 
ing upon such patterns for counseling purposes. Futhermore, 
the author finds that certain occupations have interest pat- 
terns similar to interest patterns of other occupations as re- 
vealed by correlations. As a result pattern 1 pa scales have 
been prepared and are available. Typical occupations to 
which others are similar are physician, chemist, YMCA sec- 
retary, accountant, life insurance salesman and lawyer. This 
grouping is of value in counseling since it provides a broader 
range of occupations for choice, assuming that a person with 
a pattern of interests might find satisfaction in any one of 
the occupations in the group. 


For those who wish to know how interests change with age 
the book contains a complete report of the author’s investi- 
gations on the question. Now that a larger percentage of pop- 
ulation is facing the possibility of*more years of retirement 
for which planning is desirable, it is important to know the 
permanency of interest and changes, if any, with age. The 
primary conclusion is that interests of men between 25 
— and 55 years of age —— very little. The correlation 

tween interests of 25 year old men and 55 year old men is 
-88. The greatest change pertains to physical skill and meer 
the second greatest, to occupations involving writing, suc 
as advertising and reporting; the third greatest, to items 
suggesting change or interference with established habits 
and customs. However, at 25 years of age a man has gener- 
ally eee pretty much the interests he will have through- 
out life. 

The author has compared the scores of interests of various 
occupational levels—unskilled, skilled and professional. He 
found that there were differences that showed a certain pro- 
gression with these levels and that interests are as significant 
as intelligence in determining occupational success. How- 
ever, he concludes that much more data are needed to under- 
stand how much to qualify such a general statement. For in- 
stance he says that just as there is a wide variation in intel- 
ligence test scores by men in every occupation, equally so 
there is a wide variation in interest scores. 

The book is not to be read in one sitting and put aside. It 
should be handy for frequent reference. It is a record of evi- 
dence and conclusions from the evidence are primarily of 
value to the psychologist, sociologist and counselor, but the 
statistical data and tables are difficult for the person unfamil- 
iar with statistics to understand. It is hoped that the author 
will write another book of not more than 100 pages in which 
he would state for the layman what he found out as the re- 
sult of his research, most of which is scattered throughout 
the book, although to an extent summarized in the first chap- 
ters. People are hungry for more information about them- 
selves. His accumulated insight into the interest aspects of 
human nature should become common property and not lim- 
ited to the few who will read the book. We should look for 
more material in the field of interest from the author in which 
he is new an authority since he has discovered that interest 
persists regardless of age. 


Chicago, Illinois L. W. BARTLETT 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


What Every Veteran Should Know 
The Veterans’ Program. By Charles Hurd. New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946) T 


Pp. 267. $2.00. 


From authoritative information, obtained firsthand from 
the Veterans Administration in Washington and from many 
other sources, the author of this helpful volume has writ. 
ten a complete guide to all of the benefits, rights, and > 
options to which veterans are entitled. The book is written 
for veterans; and not about them. It explains briefly and 
clearly claims for job preference, education, insurance, loans, 
medical and hospital care, disability, and numerous other 
problems which may arise in the course of a veteran’s read- 
eee to civilian life. A particularly helpful feature of the F 

k is an extensive question-and-answer section which is 
cross-indexed for easy reference. 

Mr. Hurd, who for some months has conducted a column — 
called “‘The Veteran” in the New York Times, has managed 
to cull out of the numerous laws, policies, and directives 
which make up the “veterans’ ape the essentials 
which every veteran should know. In condensing the best of 
the do’s and the most obvious don’ts into a single volume, 
the author has presented an accurate and very readable pic. 
ture of the government’s contract with the veteran. 


Washington, D. C. M. S. R. 


Psychiatry Text of Interest to Laymen 


Psychiatry, Today and Tomorrow. By S. Z. Orgel 
M. D. New York: International Universities Press, 
1946. Pp. 514. $6.00. 


For the past 30 years and particularly the last 5, there has 
been a growing interest in psychiatry stimulated by the war 
and aided and abetted by the recent series of psychiatric 
novels and movies. There has been a sincere attempt on the 
part of the laity to gain some understanding of the intric- 
acies of mental illnesses and the development of personality. 
During the war it became the responsibility of many psychia- 
trists to educate and train lay people to undertake many 
duties in the mental hospitals. The standard descriptive 
textbooks were unsuitable and often undesirable and it was 
necessary to recommend large bibliographies to cover the re- 
quired reading. Asingle volume which combined a psychi- 
atric orientation with a descriptive and dynamic approach to 
the subject was greatly needed. Dr. Orgel’s book has arisen 
out of this need, and goes a long way towards relieving it. 

Psychiatry becomes understandable to the lay person only 
when it is presented as a living, arenes process of human 
integration, based on the individual’s relationships to other 
people. The disintegration of personality then becomes a 
problem involving other people, his community, and culture. 
An understanding of the psychology of “normal” develop- 
ment becomes imperative. In the four chapters of the 
book, this development is presented. The development is dis- 
cussed from the psychoanalytic point of view. The mainten- 
ance of the orthodox biological orientation of Freud can be 
very confusing to the lay reader, and one can only wish that 
such terms as “castration complex’ and “Oedipus complex 
could have been avoided in favor of a descriptive process of 
growth and development which relates the child to its par- 
ents and other significant children and adults. It is not only 
more understandable to the lay reader but also avoids the in- 
evitable confusion in comprehending such concepts without 
adequate and sufficient preparation. . 

Eighteen chapters are devoted to classification and de 
scription of the mental illnesses. It is to be regretted that 
so much space is devoted to the organic psychoses. Thirteen 
chapters are devoted to this subject which could be handled 
in two. More space could have been devoted to a more elab- 
orate description of the dynamics of schizophrenia. This is 4 
subject in which we can gain the most in relating behavior 
with emotion and in developing a more tolerant attitude 
from the laity. It is also our most pressing problem in ther- 
apy. 
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' ment on some of our most stimulating problems of “ 


' Division stu 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


There are two excellent chapters on occupational therapy 
and social work which will be of interest to psychiatrists and 


- related psychiatric workers. It clearly elucidates their role 
; in therapy. 


This book will be of special interest to nurses, social work- 
ers, and the laity who are avidly seeking some oo 


oday 


LEON SALZMAN, M.D. 


and Tomorrow. 


Elizabeths Hospital 
St Vashinglon, D.C. 


Text on Social Institutions 
Fundamentals of Social Science. By Francis E. 


Merrill and Others. New York: D. Appleton-Cen-. 
- tury Company, 1946. Pp. 657. $3.75. . 


These 650 pages are written by five staff members of Dart- 
mouth College engaged in the task of orienting the Lower 
_ te with certain selected social institutions. 
The volume is based on the rm spe at Dartmouth only. 
The book is divided into eight unequal parts: Part I, So- 
cial Organization and the Family; Part II, Population and 
Race Problems; Part III, Crime and the Criminal; Part IV, 
Business and Government; Part V, Price and Credit Institu- 
tions; Part VI, Public Finance; Part VII, Labor and Eco- 
nomic Insecurity; and Part VIII, Government and Politics 
ina Democracy. These eight parts and their subdivisions are 
not of equal merit. Most of the material is descriptive. The 
opinions of each writer seem to color the nature of the prob- 
lem under consideration. At best, the volume is ‘‘about”’ in- 
stitutions. Over-crowded classrooms because of the influx of 
veterans in colleges and universities may find a short-cut in 
putting such a volume in the hands of their students. How- 
ever, neither a perusal nor a careful reading of the contents 
of this work reveals the “fundamentals of social science.” 
The book offers no systematic treatment of basic principles 
evolved within the narrow range of the disciplines it handles. 
Allin all, this work is an attempt to resurrect the educa- 
tional Messiah of the early Twenties when “survey” courses 
made their entry into institutions of higher learning and now 
have trickled down into the secondary schools as “social 
studies.” If students supplement this work by copious refer- 
ence work as outside reading, it may serve as a guide in the 
process of academic orientation. 


Los Angeles, Calif. SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 


Personality Disorders of Children 


Child Psychiatry. By Leo Kanner, M.D., Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1946. 
(4th Printing). Pp. 507. $6.00. 


“The present volume, which is the first textbook of child 
mart in the English language, is offered as an attempt 
to cover the entire field of children’s personality disorders on 
a broad, objective, unbiased and practical basis. . . . It is in- 
tended primarily for fm tage and medical students but is 
also meant to be of help to all of those interested in children’s 

ehavior problems: social workers, psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, educators, juvenile court workers, etc.” 

These introductory sentences by Dr. Kanner state simply, 
clearly, and rationally, the objective of this all-inclusive vol- 
ume, They reflect the manner of presentation of topical ma- 
terial by an author who has reduced his writing to as simple 
and understandable terminology as could possibly be em- 
Ployed; a clarity of expression which will appeal to “every- 
one whose capacity for clear, logical thinking and common 
sense has not been blunted by one-sided preoccupations”’; 
4 tational organization and distribution of subject matter 
whi commends it to many people of many minds in rela- 
tion to children with problems. Only the medical student, 
Perhaps, will begin with the preface by Dr. Adolf Meyer, 
continue through the preface by Dr. Edwards A. Park, the 
author’s introduction, and then consecutively through the 


forty-three chapters contained in all three sections of this 


volume. Anyone proceeding in that manner and retaining 


any oy <a yo portion of what has been read may well con- 
sider himself an expert on children’s behavior problems in- 
sofar as knowledge of them is concerned. This book, to the 
individual interested in childhood, is as important as a dic- 
tionary to the verbarian or a thesaurus to the writer. De- 
pendent upon the specialized interest of the individual read- 
er, there will undoubtedly be a chapter or chapters which 
will demand first attention. Yet it will be difficult to study 
isolated sections of Child ay egy | without ultimately re- 
ferring to all portions of the book. One becomes increasingly 
conscious of the fact that the child is a unit and that all fac- 
tors comprising the unit must be considered without exclu- 
sion. 

There can be little doubt but that the medical profession 
will accord Dr. Kanner’s book-a cordial reception. It is rec- 
ommended to representatives of the juvenile courts, to ju- 
venile institution administrators, to staff members of child 
guidance clinics and public welfare workers, and to laymen 
who are seriously interested in youth. The author has made 
solid stuff of this aspect of psychiatry for many to whom it 
has heretofore appeared rather nebulous. 


Woodbine, N. J. E. L. JOHNSTONE 


Principles of Case Recording 


The Principles of Social Case Recording. By Gor- 
don Hamilton. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 142. $2.00. 


The publication of a new book on case recording by 
Gordon Hamilton meets a professional need with timely 
significance. In recent years wherever social case work had 
to be practiced in other than typical social agency settings, 
as in Red Cross hospital units and in the Army, case workers 
had to have a more conscious relation to all phases of prac- 

tice, and many were under the necessity to explain and justi- 
fy to themselves, as well as to others, the practice of record- 
ing which they had come to take for granted almost as if it 
were a part of the case work process itself. External chal- 
lenges to the customary practice of recording during these 
- war years, such as the shortage of paper and the lack of sten- 
ographic help, forced the regular social agencies to face the 
——. question of the value of the voluminous records 
which fill our files and spill over into the stacks. 

Miss Hamilton’s answer to that question establishes, with 
persuasive logic and with interesting corroborative illustra- 
tions, the truth that ‘any record is only as good as its con- 
tents.”’ The “goodness” of content is to be judged not only 
by the skill of the recorded practice, but also by the under- 
standing shown of the meaning of that practice for the growth 
and development of the client as a social being. 

This answer is at once philosophical and practical, and it 
will therefore confound and disappoint many who ask for ‘‘a 
course in recording”’ as a short cut to learning skill. As the 
chapters follow each other, and especially as one reads the 
selected record material, one is forced to recognize that one 
cannot record what one cannot do. For case workers who 
have mastered basic skill, the chapters on the real purpose of 
recording (to facilitate service to the client), on the relation 
between style of writing and that purpose, and on the dis- 
tinction between diagnosis and evaluation, will be thought- 
provoking. For the less experienced, Miss Hamilton’s sim- 
ple, straightforward handling of the usual questions about 
the use of “I” or “we,” present or past tense, chronological 
or summary recording, narrative or process, verbatim or 
paraphrase, will be of direct practical help. ; 

The book was intended to elucidate only one step in the 
practice of social case work; and at that, only a corollary 
step. It manages, nevertheless, to convey a sense of the 
steady growth of social case work as a professional practice. 
It is gratifying to a functional practitioner to have the func- 
tional trend so freely illustrated. I am in hearty agreement 
with Miss Hamilton when in speaking for a ‘“‘lucid brief 
style’ she adds, ‘‘All records should reflect the ability to 
focus the problem, and clarify worker and client roles and re- 
sponsibilities early.” 
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It is a small book, only 134 Pages, but it follows the au- 
thor’s own dictum; it is lucid and brief and, as such, is a real 
addition to our professional literature. 


University of Pennsyloania 


Reports Received 


Life Hi of Convict Sukha and Life History of Convict 
Chandu. By Lt. Col. A. H. Shaikh. United Provinces, 1946. 
Pp. 17. These histories are written as pleas for the retention 
of capital punishment and for the introduction of the indeter- 
minate sentence and scientific machinery for diagnosis and 
treatment. 

The Toronto Family Court. Registry of Deeds and Lands 
Title Building, Toronto, 1945, Pp. 82. An annual report on 
the handling of delinquent and neglected children. 


Community Organization for Youth Services. Published 
ye by the Field Services Division, California Youth 

uthority. San Francisco, September 1946. Pp. 24. A new- 
comer in the field of youth services, this publication is a news 
bulletin of current community planning, programs and:exper- 
imentsin the prevention and treatment of juvenile in- 
ency in all parts of the country. 

Annual Report of National Probation Association 1945- 
1946. New York, 1946. Pp. 16. This is a report of the current 
work of the Association. 

Revista de Servicio Social. College of Social Work, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, 1946. Pp. 109. Published four times a 
year, this journal reports (for the most part in English) on 
social welfare problems in Puerto Rico. 


Outcome of Parole as Related to Pre-Parole Prognosis. By 
Richard S. Sterne. Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs 
of the Public Charities Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 1946. 
Pp. 11. A special study of 225 men released on parole from 
Pennsylvania penal institutions between 1927 and 1936 in 
whose cases psychological studies had been made prior to re- 
lease by the institution psychologist. The conclusionjis reach- 


Rosa WESSEL 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


ed that prognosis can be of value to the prison administrator 
in recommending parole, to the paroling authority in grant. 
ing sca and to the parole officers in their supervision of 
parolees. 


First Annual Report of the Director of Child Welfare and 
pach * the St. John’s Juvenile Court. Newfoundland, 


Women After the War. By Bernice Milburn Moore. Uso 
Division of the National Board YWCA. New York, 1946, 
Pp. 31. Written in an informal first-person style, this illus. 
trated booklet advises women of the changes war has 
to ome in their choice of careers, Par. 

ar emphasis is given the woman’s place in marriage, 
home, the postwar community. 
of Bury, London, . Pp. 47. i 
by the Lord Chief Justice of 


Annual rp of the New York City Department 
rection. New York, 1945. Pp. 148. A Seiadiamrinien anes 
pad work of the Department and the institutions it sup. 


Annual Report of the Montefiore School. Chicago Publi 
Schools, 1946. Pp. 58. The Montefiore School was organieel 
to care for unadjusted boys and girls who have been truants 
and have been considered incorrigibles. Offering a broader 
educational basis than mere intellectual development, it is 
the main objective of this School to secure for the mentally 
handicapped or delinquent pupil a wholesome change in at- 
titudes toward life and mental improvement. Providing a 
combination of special school and medical, psychiatric, psy- 
chological, educational, and social services, the Montefiore 
School extends its influence over problem children by a 
school transfer in place of a.court commitment. This detailed 
report of one year’s accomplishments and methods is mimeo- 
praphed and bound by the School’s Print Shop and Craft 

boratory. An article by Edw. H. Stullken, Principal of the 


Montefiore School, appears in this issue of FEDERAL PRo- 
BATION. 


-NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


e EDITED BY GEORGE W. HOWARD 
U. S. Probation Officer, Washington Office, Eastern District of Virginia 


Men Comprise 94 Percent 3 
of 1945 Imprisonments 


Of the 43,281 felony prisoners received from court 
in 1945 by state and federal prisons and reformatories, 
59.6 percent were imprisoned for major crimes against 
property and only 16.0 percent for crimes against the 
person, according to statistics released by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census in January. Men comprised 94.4 
percent of the prisoners committed. Half of these men 
were less than 27 years old. 

Prisoners committed for crimes against property (rob- 
bery, burglary, larceny, auto theft, embezzlement and 
fraud, stolen property, and forgery) numbered 25,792, 
whereas crime against the person (murder, manslaughter, 
aggravated assault, and rape) accounted for 6,936 of the 
prisoners received. 

The 2,429 women received from court in 1945 constituted 
but 5.6 pecent of the prisoners committed. They were 
committed most frequently for larceny, non-support or 
neglect, and forgery; together, these offense groups 
accounted for 43.8 percent of the women committed 
during the year. ‘Fo 


Youth Gets New Face 
and New Personality 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Jan. 26 (U.P.) David Ruge, 
whose face was so ugly it drove him to crime, today 
saw in a mirror the new face plastic surgery had given 
him. And as the tears poured down his cheeks he whis- 

orn wi ormities that gave him a_ perpetual 
scowl and made him a social outcast and the butt of 
taunts like “ape-face” and “monkey,” the Chicago youth 
had sent his Chicago employer an extortion note, de- 
manding $5,000 for a plastic surgery operation. 

Arrested, the youth was placed on probation. . The 
oy attracted wide attention and sympathy. Offers 
of financial help poured in and Ruge went to Grand 
Rapids after a Clyde, Ohio, industrialist promised t 

“Look at my ears,” the boy exclaimed. They appeared 
normal and well shaped. 4 — 

Nurses said David had acquired.a new personality 
along with his new face. The youth’s sullen, antisocial 
attitude slowly dissolved in the weeks since the January 
15 operation. . 

_ “He’s fundamentally a fine lad,” said Dr. Smith. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


District Attorney Assails 
“flocus-Pocus” Probation 


Probation officers were urged today by District At- 
' torney Miles F. McDonald of Kings County (New York) 
to drop “all that esoteric hocus-pocus” and look around 
them for sources of crime... 
_ Speaking at the 38th annual State Conference of 
' Probation Officers in the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. 
' Mr. McDonald asked his listeners to “come down out of 
the clouds that halo your scientific achievements.” 

He told them to “stop using, for a change, all that 
esoteric hocus-pocus about behavior patterns and cult- 
ural heritages and ea greg gene taints.” Or, at 
any rate, he said, “Do not let the mounting emphasis 
of their importance obscure your vision of homely every: 
day things you see about you.” ; 

Emphasizing that his criticism was leveled at the 
“general atmosphere of probation work” and not at any 
specific department, he charged the probation officers 
with “covering up a lot of your defects with a most 
terrifying professional jargon.” 

Mr. McDonald criticized probation work for its em- 
phasis upon the psychological factors within the indi- 
vidual to the neglect of his surroundings. “You have 
not looked far enough beyond the individual,” he charged. 

He also assailed some probation officers’ attitude of 
“treatment for treatment’s sake,” and asked instead for 
eradication of environmental conditions which bring 
about the need of treatment. 

Finally, he challenged the delegates to a study of 
their communities to keep police and district attorney’s 
offices informed. That, he said, was one specific way in 

which their work could be integrated more effectively 
with that of police and prosecution officials. 


—New York World Telegram 


January 22, 1947 
Warden Joseph Sanford 
Visits Hawaiian Prisons 


In February Warden Joseph W. Sanford of the United 
States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., returned to the United 
States following a 1-month visit to the Territory of 
Hawaii where he served as consultant in the construc- 
tion of the new Kulani Prison. He also inspected other 
prison installations of the Territory. Warden Sanford’s 
report and recommendations will be presented to the 
prison authorities of Hawaii. 


Edward R. Johnstone 
Succumbs at Vineland 


_ Professor Edward R. Johnstone, prominent educator 
in the field of mental deficiency, died at Vineland, N. J., 
December 29, 1946. He was 76 years old. 

Devoting most of his life to the cause of education 
and training of handicapped individuals, Dr. Johnstone 
served for more than 40 years as Superintendent, and 
Director, of the Training School at 

ineland. 

At Vineland teaching tests and techniques were de- 
veloped which have been incorporated into the training 
program of other institutions for the mentally deficient, 

h in New Jersey and elsewhere. It was in Professor 
Johnstone’s laboratory at Vineland that the Binet Test, 
which originated in France, was first translated and 
Introduced to America. 

For 20 years Professor Johnstone was a member of the 
Board of Managers of the New Jersey State Prison, 
serving as President for 18 years. In 1939 he was voted 
Vineland’s most outstanding citizen. 

A son, Edward L. Johnstone, is Superintendent of 
tate Colony for Feebleminded Males at Woodbine, 


Training Institute Held 
at Louisiana University 


Federal probation officers from 12 states and state 

ee and parole officers of Louisiana attended the 
n-Service Training Institute for the Southwestern Area 
held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
February 10 to 14, 1947. The Institute was conducted 
by the United States Probation System in cooperation 
with the Louisiana State University and the Division of 
Probation and Parole of the Louisiana State Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Among those ee the Institute program 
were Federal Judge Gaston L. Porterie of the Western 
District of Louisiana; Commissioner W. S. Terry, Jr., 
and W. E. Davidson, Jr., of the Louisiana State De- 
partment of Public Welfare; Dr. M. J. Pescor, Warden 
and Chief Medical Officer of the Medical Center for 
Federal Prisoners; Walter K. Urich, Federal Parole 
Executive; H. G. Moeller, Supervisor of the Juvenile 
Section, Federal Bureau of Prisons; and Henry P. 
Chandler, Richard A. Chappell, and Victor I¥. Evjen of 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 

Members of the faculty of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity appearing on the program included Dr. Earl E. 
Klein, Director of the School of Social Welfare; Dr. 
Marion B. Smith, Professor of Sociology; Professor 
Harrison A. Dobbs, Visiting Professor of Social Wel- 
fare; and Miss Mary Spence, Assistant Professor of 
Social Welfare. 

At various meetings of the Institute, Ben Meeker, 
Assistant Professor, Division of Social Service, Indiana 
University, analyzed case records submitted by each of 
the field offices represented at the conference. 

Similar institutes have been conducted by the Fed- 
eral Probation System at Harvard University, Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin, University of California, University 
of Kentucky, University of Tennessee, Emory University, 
and Beloit College as one phase of the Probation Sys- 
tem’s in-service training program. 


Ambassador Opposes 
Crime Publicity 


Argentina’s new Ambassador, Dr. Oscar Ivanissevich, 
made an appeal before the American Newspaper Wo- 
men’s Club, on February 11, at Washington, D. C., for 
the elimination of all crime news from newspapers. He 
placed special emphasis on the importance of curtailing 
publication of stories of juvenile crime which, he said, 
only increase delinquency among young people eager for 
the thrill of seeing their name in the news. 

Dr. Ivanissevich, an outstanding surgeon in Argen- 
tina, declared that the general conditions of social life 
may be improved and crime reduced among youth by 
avoiding publication of crimes committed by the young. 


Psychiatrist Says Public 
Anger Won't Halt Crime 


Dr. James S. Plant, nationally known psychiatrist for 
juvenile offenders in the Essex County (N. J.) courts, 
sounds a note of warning against public vindictiveness 
toward offenders. 

Quoted in the Newark Evening News (January 24, 
1947), Dr. Plant said: “The people are disturbed. They 
must not work out their own feeling of disturbance by 
taking it out on those accused of crime.” Because they 
often feel “I’m justified in punishing him severely” is 
not in itself reason enough to suport harsh penalties, 
declared Dr. Plant. 

Workers in the delinquency field are not trying “to 
excuse anybody,” and they don’t want offenders to get 
away with anything, either. But, said Dr. Plant, they 
do want the public to understand the problem. 
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Selective Service Cases Studied 
By President’s Amnesty Board 


The President’s Amnesty Board, appointed to consider 
the cases of all persons convicted of violation of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, held its first 
meeting in Washington in Feburary. 

At the close of its 4-day session, the Board, headed 
by Owen J. Roberts, former associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and chairman of 
the War Department’s Clemency Board, disclosed that 
20,000,000 persons had been processed during the war 
by Selective Service. Of this number, 16,000 were pro- 
secuted for violations of the Selective Service Act. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 were fined or granted probation and 
13,000 were sent to prison. 

As of Feburary 25, 1947, the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons reported that 1,142 violators were still in con- 
finement. Of these, 183 are members of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses and 17 are conscientious objectors. 


Prisoners Catch Fish 
As Economy Measure 


Plans for a fishing project are well under way at the 

District of Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, Va., accord- 
ing to Donald Clemmer, Director of the District’s De- 
partment of Corrections. Deep freeze units are being 
installed and provisions made for cooler space with a 
capacity of 200,000 pounds. 
- The actual catching of fish by inmates will involve 
only a handful of operators, whereas the services of a 
large number of inmates will be utilized in a large- 
scale prison food processing industry. During the 6-month 
fishing season quantities of fish will be caught, pur- 
chased, and stored. Surpluses will be made available 
to other District of Columbia institutions. 

The deep freeze equipment also will be used for other 
foods, such as meat, apples, and vegetables, reducing 
the more expensive canning operations of the past. 


W. T. Hammack Retires 
From Prison Bureau 


On January 3 the jy seca of Justice announced 


the retirement of W. T. Hammack as Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons. Mr. Hammack began his career 
as a Government employee in 1909 and served succes- 
sively in the law division of the Library of Congress, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Department of 
Justice. He was appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Prisons in 1926 (position later changed to Assistant 
Director) and served continuously in that capacity until 
his retirement. 

Mr. Hammack was in charge of the fiscal operations 
and the personnel selection and training program of 
the Bureau of Prisons. In more recent years he devel- 
oped a pioneering program of in-service training cov- 
ering all phases of prison work. He installed courses in 
defensive tactics and the use of firearms, as well as 
study courses for prison service personnel. For 2 years 
he was Chairman of the American Prison Association 
Committee on Personnel Standards and Training, dur- 
ing which time he pioneered with different colleges and 
universities throughout the country in developing cur- 
— suitable for persons seeking a career in prison 
work. 

Commenting on Mr. Hammack’s retirement, James 
V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau of Prisons, stated 
that Mr. Hammack has been a splendid public servant 
who has made a great contribution to the modernization, 
reorganization, and the professionalizing of the Federal 
Prison System. He leaves behind him, Mr. Bennett said, 
a host of friends in the prison service who admire his 
energy, his resourcefulness, and his concentration on 
the good of the service. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


CARNIVAL BY DICK TURNER 


Reprinted by special permission of NEA Service, Inc. 
“Oh, yes, he’s out, but the warden said he could wear 
his uniform on terminal leave!’ 


Alexander Named Assistant 
Federal Prison Director 


James V. Bennett, on February 9, 1947, announced 
the appointment of Warden Myr] E. Alexander of the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, Conn., as 
an Assistant Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

Warden Alexander entered the Federal prison system 
in 1931 as a parole officer at the U. S. Penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa., and later was senior warden’s assistant 
at the U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, and junior associ 
ate warden at Lewisburg. In May 1937 he was called to 
Washington as Parole Executive and served in that 
capacity until April 1940. He was named warden of the 
Danbury institution in May 1943. 

In 1945 Mr. Alexander accompanied Mr. Bennett to 
help organize German civil prisons in the American zone 
= remained in Germany until July 1946 to supervise 

em. 

Frank Loveland is the other Assistant Director of 
the Federal Prison System and is in charge of the Bu- 
reau’s inmate treatment and training program. 


Edward P. Reidy Resigns 
from U. §. Parole Board - 


In February Attorney General Tom C. Clark announced 
the resignation of Edward P. Reidy as a member of the 
United States Board of Parole to accept the Director 
ship of Social Welfare of Rhode Island. During his 8 
years’ service on the Parole Board, Mr. Reidy specialized 
in juvenile offenders. 

For 2 years prior to his apointment as a member of the 
Federal Parole Board Mr. Reidy was Director of Public 
Welfare of Rhode Island, and in this capacity also served 
as a member of the State Board of Parole. 
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Delinquency Parley 
Publishes Findings 


The Department of Justice has released a 136-page 
printed booklet presenting the recommendations for action 
by the panels of the National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency held at Washington, 
D. C., November 20 to 22, 1946. The publication contains 
the summaries, submitted by the panel chairman, of the 
reports of 15 of the panels, which were presented to 
the plenary session of the Conference held in Washington 
in November. The complete reports of the various panels 
will be made available as soon as they can be printed. 
Copies of the present document may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, at 30 cents each. 


Master Sports Plan 
For American Youth 


In January the Attorney General of the United States 
announced a program to draft a “master sports plan” 
for American youth. Miss Eunice Kennedy, Secretary 
of the Justice Department’s Committee for the Preven- 
tion and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, will consoli- 
date the reports of a nationwide sports writers’ com- 
mittee which is engaged in drafting the master plan. 


Prisoners to Receive 
Scholarship Grants 


Selected inmates of two Massachusetts prisons, the 
Reformatory for Women at Framingham and the Nor- 
folk Prison Colony, will be the beneficiaries of an edu- 
cational grant which has been made available through 
the United Prison Association of Massachusetts, it was 
announced in January by Malcolm S. Nichols, President 
of the Association. ' 

Funds for establishing the unique “scholarship” have 
been made available by friends of the United Prison 
Association. Initially, only..one inmate from each of the 
institutions will be selected for the award, but it is ex- 
pected that other grants will be offered. as additional 
funds become available. Those who qualify for the first 
award must be eligible for parole consideration on or 
before July 1947. 

“This unusual scholarship,” Mr. Nichols said, “is of- 
fered as an incentive to members of the state’s penal 
population who wish to break away from past difficul- 
ties and who desire to fit themselves for good citizen- 
ship. Obviously, it can be used only by men and women 
who have served their time or otherwise have earned 
the right to be released into the community.” 

The scholarship idea was conceived by Rogert G. 
Vickery, field agent for the United Prison Association. 
In commenting on the plan, Mr. Vickery has stated: 
“Prisoners selected for this assistance must have de- 
monstrated stability and a determination to succeed. 
They must be prepared to overcome difficulties but they 
will have the assurance that the grant and its sponsors 
will stand back of them.” 


Illinois Prisoners 


ei 10 Bequeath Eyes 

the 

+" Approximately 1,000 inmates of the Illinois State 
is 


Penitentiary have signed forms bequeathing their eyes— 
after death—to an “Eye Bank,” according to Warden 
Joseph E. Ragen. Many of the volunteers are lifers or 


the HB are serving long terms. 
= _ Over a 3-year period Illinois inmates have participated 
rv 


a malaria research project, and also have given plasma 
to blood banks. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


~ Officers in Armed Forces 


Ninety-Two U. S. Probation 


During the period of the war 92 United States ‘pro- 
bation officers entered the armed forces. As of March 1, 
1947, a total of 76 had returned to the Federal Probation 
System, 14 had entered other employment following 
separation from military service, and 2 were still in 
service. 

In addition, the chief of probation and assistant chief 
of probation in the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts were in military service, the former in 
charge of the Navy’s prisons and the latter as assistant to 
the chief of the Army’s prison program. 


NPA Establishes 
Midwest Office 


The National Probation Association has established 
a midwest regional office at Chicago. Hugh P. Reed, 
former U. S. probation officer at’ St. Louis, Mo., has 
been named director of the newly created office which 
will serve 13 states. 

Charles L. Chute, Executive Director of the National 
Probation Association, announced that the opening of 
the office will serve not only to increase the amount of 
field. service which can be given to member states, but 
also will integrate them more closely with the work of 
the Association. 


The new office is located at 343 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Is Baby Sitter After 
39 Years in Prison — 


Enjoying his first month of freedom after 39 years 
behind the. bars of Joliet Penitentiary, a 74-year-old 
prisoner disclosed that he had found a job as a baby sitter. 

- Sentenced in 1907 for the murder of a Chicago police- 
man, he said freedom was “wonderful, just like awaking 
after being buried for 100 years.” 


LIFE’S LIKE THAT | BY FRED NEHER 


CORY 


Reprinted by special permission of Consolidated News Features, Inc. 
“Wait’ll that fingerprint expert tries to solve this one!” 
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Louisiana Gives Merit Exam 
for Probation-Parole Posts 


Thirty-five candidates who had previously passed com- 
petitive written examinations for probation and parole 
officer positions in the Probation and Parole Division of 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare, were interviewed 
25 ee board at Baton Rouge, La., on February 14 
an 

Members of the board conducting the interviews were 
Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of probation, Admini- 
strative Office, U. S. Courts; Lewis J. Grout, chief pro- 
bation officer of the Federal District Court for the 
Western District of Missouri; and Dr. Marion B. Smith, 
professor of sociology at Louisiana State University. 
Dr. Kenneth L. Bean, principal examiner for the 
Louisiana State Civil Service Department, served as 
co-ordinator for the oral interviews. 

The monthly salary range for the “Probation and 
Parole Officer I” position is $200 to $275, and for the 
II level position, $250 to $350. Appointments to vacancies 
will be made from rosters listing successful applicants 
according to final scores on the examinations. After 
appointment, an employee must satisfactorily complete 
a 6-month probationary period on the job before receiv- 
ing full civil service status. 

W. E. Davidson, Jr., former chief probation officer 
of the Federal Court at Monroe, La., is director of proba- 
tion and parole of the Louisiana State Department of 
Public Welfare. 


Prisoners Establish Fund 
For Needy on the Outside 


For the past 3 years inmates at the United States 
Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., have voluntarily contributed 
to the funds of a Welfare Club, the purpose of which 
is to help needy cases on the “outside.” The idea orig- 
inated when an inmate requested permission of Warden 
Joseph W. Sanford to send funds to a destitute mother 
about whom he had read and whose son had been killed. 

Over $6,000 has been contributed to date by inmates 
from pay received in prison industries. Outside agencies 
assist in finding the needy and the chief parole officer 
handles the accounting. i 

Recently the services of the Club have been extended 
to inmates’ families. To the present time the Welfare 
Club has assisted nearly 1,000 persons in need. 


Northern Alabama Mobilizes 
Forces Against Delinquency 


Representatives of various organizations in 31 counties 
of the Northern District of Alabama, are being mobilized 
in a mass attack on juvenile delinquency. Direction 
and assistance in the work are provided by the U. S. 
Attorney’s Office and the U. S. Probation Office at 
Birmingham. 

Coordinating agencies in the counties are being formed 
and will include interested laymen, professional people, 
law-enforcement bodies, and welfare groups. The co- 
ordinating agencies will deal with individual cases of 
juveniles coming to their attention, and the case-study 
method will be the basis for treatment attempted. By 
concerted action it is believed that weaknesses and short- 
comings apparent in any particular situation can be 
overcome or eliminated, and individual interests and 
assets utilized in working with and planning for the 
youthful offender. 


The more extensive a man’s knowledge of what has been done, the greater will be 
his power of knowing what to do.—Disraeli. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


MISTER BREGER 


Reprinted by special permission of King Features Syndicate 
“I think it’s wonderful, the way you wardens begin ad 
ordinary convicts an’ work up in the ranks!” 


Indiana Interprets 
Parole to the Public 


The Indiana Department of Public Welfare has em- 
barked on an educational program designed to interpret 
ere in that State. The August 1946 number of Public 

elfare in Indiana featured articles relating to “The 
Road Back Through Parole Supervision.” 

’ Mrs. Ethel. R. Krueger, superintendent of the Indiana 

Woman’s Prison, described the treatment program at- 
tempted at that institution. Walter E. Owens, Vigo 
County parole supervisor, discussed pre-parole planning. 
The parole advisor’s role and employer-parolee relation- 
ships are touched upon in other articles contributed by 
an advisor and an employer. 

Winning essays in a state-wide probation and parol 
contest also are printed in the August issue. 


Probation Job-Training 
Program Inaugurated 


Los Angeles County’s training and staff development 
program, recently inaugurated by the County Probation 
Department, is proving highly successful according t 
a report on file with the chairman of the Board o 
Supervisors. Stemming from a serious lack of trained and 
qualified probation officers, the program was originally 
designed to cover a period of 18 months and among other 
things to acquaint the trainees with the functions 
law-enforcement departments and agencies. 

As part of their qualifying program, trainees must 
spend several weeks under assignment to the Sheriff's 
Office, Police Department, courts, District Attorney; 
City Attorney, and other facilities. tj 
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